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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America. In Three Parts. By 
William Cobbett. Part I, 8vo. pp. 
186. New York printed, London re- 
printed. 1818. 


Tae English press teeims, at this time. 
with publications descriptive of the 
United States of America, and we are 
exceedingly rejoiced at the circumstance. 
That the continent of America, and the 
country of the United States in parti- 
cular, is a subject of inquiry of the 
most vital interest to all Europe, and to 
Great Britain more especially, we are 
most strictly of opinion, and it is only 


by means of a multiplicity of books, 





contents of the volume before 





and a multitude of readers, that the in- 
vestigation can be supported and ren- 
dered ‘useful. The truth, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the truth, is all 
that we desire on the behalf of the En- 
glish and European public. Opinions 
we have, but none that render us hostile 
to the most free discussion of the case; 
and we are therefore willing to read and 
to promulgate whatever we find advanced 
or ascertained, careless of the result, 
and anxious only for THE TRUTH. Nei- 
ther are we to be drawn aside by the 
mame of the author of this work. In 
the “First Part,” which mekes the 
us, Mr. 
Cobbett does not, indeed, regularly 
treat upon politics, or more specific ally 
the civil poli ty of the United States, the 
subject upon wiich we shall the least 
&Xpect to avree with bim; but even 
When that, which is a promised portion 
of his labours, sha!l come before us, we 
shall enter upon Its review without refe 
fence to Mr. Co's errors and ap pare iit 
‘tetgiversations in E: poland, and endea- 
Four to pass an abstract judsmeat, free 
rom prejudices, aud without reference 
to any thing that is irrelevant. 

Mr. C, commences iis wo.k with an 
Xposition of its vlan, to which we 
yield our hearty ngpheloeagie coucur- 
Ting also in what he ass: 

hovelty and usefulness: 


cs concer ig 


2. Amongstall the publications, which I 
yet seen, on the subject of the United 

* 8a country to dave in, and espe- 
Vou. I, 





cially to farm in, | have never yet ob- 
served one that conveyed to “AP ati 1 
any thing like a corre ct notion of the mat- 
ter. Some writers of Travels in these 
States have jolted along in the stages from 
place to place, have lounged away their 
time with the idle part of their own coun- 
trymen, and, taking every thing different 
from what they left at home forthe effect 
of ignorance, “and eve ry thing not servile 
to be the effect of insolence, have de- 
scribed the country as unfit for a civilized 
being to reside in. Others, coming with 
a resolution to find every thing better than 
at home, and weakly deeming themselves 
pledged to find climate, soil, and all 
blessed by the effects of freedom, have 
painted the country as a perfect paradise ; 
they have seen nothing but blooming or- 
chards and smiling faces. 

“* 3. The acc ount, which I shall give, 
shall be that of actual experience. 1 will 
say what | know, and what I have seen, 
and what [ have done. I mean to give an 
account of a Year’s Residence, ten months 
in this island and two months in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which | went back to the first 
ridge of mountains. In the course of the 
three parts, of which this work will con- 
sist, each part making a small volume, 
every thing which appears to me useful to 
persons intending to come to this country, 
shall be communicated; but, more espe- 
clally, that which may be useful to far- 
mers; bec cause, as to such matters, I have 
ample experience. Indeed, this is the 
main thing; for this is really and truly a 
country of Jarmers. 

“© 4. ‘Lo make men clearly see what 
they may do in any situation of life, one 
of the best modes, if not the very best, is 
to give them, in detail, an account of what 
one has done oneself in that same situa- 
tion, and how and when and where one 
has done it. This, as far as ‘relates to 


Jarming and house-keeping in the country, 


Is — mode that I shall pursue. L[ shall 
ve an account of what I have done; and, 
W viike this will convince any good farmer, 
or any man of talerable means, that he 
may, if he will, do the same, it will give 
hin an idea of the climate, soil, crops, 
&c. a thousand times more neat and cor- 
rect, than could be conveyed to his mind 
by any general description, un: accompa- 
nied with actual experimental accounts.’ 


Our opinion of emigration to Ame- 
rica generally, and to the United States 
amony other parts, has been several 
ties expressed, with greater or less ful- 
ness, in the columns of the LireRary 
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which, oa the part of the people, is of 
the most u nqualitied ¢ advautage to Great 
Britain, and requiring only judicious 
and equally natural measures on the 
part of the government, to render it the 
means of our highest attainable prospe- 
rity. Our sole hesitation regards the 
fute of individuals. We know, that by 
every thousand individuals who emi- 
erate, whether to the British provinces 
or the United States, the country 1s 
benefited, We know, too, that of 
every thousand, a certain proportion 
will materially improve their fortunes, 
put we know, also, that another certain 
proportion will experience the most 
cruel disappointments; will meet with 
all the hardships of the extremest pos 
verty, and will perish in the most fore 
lorn and miserable manner. It 1s, if 
possible, to discriminate between indi- 


| vidual cases and prospects, to disabuse 


veneral credulity, to check unfounded 
expectations, and to make the British 
and European public understand, with. 
ont the expense, loss of time, sufferings, 
aud perhaps ruin, of a voyage over the 
Atlantic, and an abode on a foreign 
shore, what America has, and what it 
has not, to bestow—this IS, in some 
degree, the object of Mr. C., and it is 
almost exclusively ours. Mr. C., ine 
deed, undertakes to pourtray, how a 
man may live in the United States, 
while our more immediate inquiry is the 
previous one, whether he can live there 
at all? 

‘This course, on Our part, as our rea- 
ders will allow, 1s coummyg very distinctly 
to the pont. This is strippiog emigra- 
tion of all its romance; this is stripping 
it of all its apparel of new hopes, new 
scenes, new adventures, uew manners, 
new si gb new governments and 
institutions of all kinds, allurements 
which must operate o1 so many minds, 
aud to which so many writings of theday, 
descriptive and argumentative, must 
vive so powerful an operation. We 
shall divest, for the inoment, the ques- 
tion of emigraiion of all, that at this 
time, must enter so largely into its 
complicated idea, the bias of political 
opinions—the whole of those moral con- 
siderations which do and ought to make 


We regard it as an act 
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so much in the direction of human con- 
dact~—an 1 nail ourselves and our readers 
to the single and unattractive examina- 
tion—the mere physical view of the sub- 
ject—the cold, prudential, unpoetical 
branch of information, Whether the 
United States of America, whatever 
ma , 
their political, religious, or moral con- 
dition, whatever may be the abundauce 
of their soil and climate, can insure to 
the wealthy emigrant an enlargement 
of his fortune—can insure to the penny- 
less emigrant—to-day’s and to-morrow’s 


bread. Mr. C. views the question of 


country exactly as we do; and by quot- 
ing his sentiments upon this subject, 
we think we shall raise him in the esti- 
mation of eur readers, in the same de- 
gree that the perusal of them has raised 
him in ourown. We shail try Mr. C. 
every where with rigour, but without 
the smallest disinclination to see him 
come through the purgation with suc- 
cess. We rank him (however much the 
declaration may surprise some readers, ) 
upon a much higher level than Mr. 
Birkbeck ; we regard him, amid all his 
faults, as a much more honourable- 
minded man; and though we scorn 
much, are prepared to deny many 
things, and doubt many things more, 
which he either asserts or believes; 
still there is enough of public virtue 
manifest about him, to give ws some 
confidence in bis sincerity and his mo- 
tives, however we may sometimes ques- 
tion either his information or the con- 
clusions of his mind. The passages we 
have alluded to are these: — 


‘610. I wish it to be observed, that, in 
any thing which I inay say, during the 
course of this work, though treth will 
compel me to state facts, which will, 
doubtless, tend to induce farmers to leave 
England for America, [advise no one so 
todo. [shall set down in writing nothing 
but what is strictly true. J myself am 
bound to England for life. My netions of 
allegiance to country, my ereat and anNxi- 
ous desire to assist in the restoration of her 
freedom and happiness, my opivion that I 
possess, in some sinall degree, at any 
vate, the power to render such assistance 3 
and, above all the other considerations, 
iny unchangeable attachment to the peo- 
ple of England, and especially those who 
have so bravely struggled tor our rights: 
these bind me to England; but J shall 
feave others to judge and to act for them- 
selves.” 

** England is my country, and to Eng- 
Jand | shall return. I dike it best, and 
shall always Jike it best; but then, in the 
word £nglund, many things are included 
besides climate and soil and seasons, and 
eating aad drinking.” 


It is this “eating and drinking,” 
however, this res angusta domi, this in- 


be the blessings or the curses of 
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dispensible subject of contemplation for 
tie poor man, and very useful article of 
at least distant consideration, eveu for 
the rich, which is now our direct and 
exclusive matter, aud here, for the be- 
nefit of the public, the issue to which 
we wish to bring it, shall he sought by 
no dogmutic assertions on our part, but 
simply by putting questions to Mr. C, 


and others whose local opportunities of 


information are, perhaps, more com- 
plete, Our paper shall become, for 
this object, a public letter. It will 
reach even Mr. C. before the comple- 
tion of his work; and, without the aid 
of that gentleman, there are many others 
who are at least equaliy prepared, and 
upon whom, we will add, it is equally 
incuinbeut, to satisfy the world upon 
the questions which we now put— 
namely, What is the cause of the depth 
and extent of beggary which, without 
all contradiction, has, for a considera- 
ble time past at least, prevailed in the 
towns of the United States, and how is 
an emigrant to be insured against find- 


ing himself reduced to @ participation 


in that state? 
We have ourselves seen New York 


and various other parts of the Uuited | 


States; and we have lone since had oc- 
casiou to admire the effrontery (for it 
cannot always have been the effect of 
ignorance) of Mr. C. hunself, as well as 
others, who have dared to tell the peo- 
ple of England, and of Europe at large, 


that in the United States there are no | 


poor, no paupers, no street-heyzars, 
and no taxes!—at least, Air. C., upon 
this last head, had the hardihood, two or 
three years since, to assert, In one of his 
publications, that the amount of the 
sums raised by taxation in the United 
States did uct exceed a penny per head 
each person, while Mr. C, could net be 
uninformed, that even among the as- 
sessed taxes paid in the United States, 
there is in most of the states (for the 
state taxations differ) a poll-tax, or tax 
per head, of half a dollar, a doilar, and, 
in some imstances, more*! With re- 
spect to poor and pau pers and street- 
begears in tie tTnited States, we have 
seen the most abject distress, we have 
visited workhouses, we have been soli- 
cited for clarity in the streets, we have 
known it to be not uncommon for beg- 
ears to kuock at the doors of bouses, 
we have seen gaols crowded with starv- 
ing debtors ft; and, wm every couutry vil- 





* We shall take some subsequent opporta- 
nity of explaining the jugrie of words be means 
of which the amount of taxation tu the United 
States is misrepre sented, 

+ De Witt Clinton, Esq. Governor of New 
York, in his speech to the two Heuves of Le 
zislature, delivered at Albony, on the 27th of 


SO ee aa See . 
— See 


lage, and in every newspaper, we have 
seen end!ess notices of sales of land and 
houses and goods by distress, for nov. 
payment of taxes, &c. This know. 
ledge we brought with us to England: 
and all subsequent accounts that have 
reached us, have only portrayed a de. 
gree and extent of poverty in the United 
States to which we are equally free to 
declare, that our own eyes were neyer 
witnesses. For it 1s with respect to the 
degree ouly that we can make conces. 
sicus to others. 

Itis the amount of Mr. C.,’s asser. 
tions and representations, that in the 
United States, every man who will work 
may live. It is but justice to Mr. ¢, 
to say, that he teaches no more; that 
he holds out no hopes to idlers, It iy 
but justice, too, toadinit, that any coun. 
try of which that proposition can be af. 
firmed, is a good poor man’s country. 
“In the word England,” as ia the word 
country, as Mr. C. so justly and feel- 
ingly remarks, and as Mr. Birkbeck so 
disyracefully denies, ** many things are 
included, besides climate and soil and 
| seasons and eating and drmking*;” 
| but to the poor man, the absolutely 
| poor man—the fabourer—all the luxu- 








January last, has the following passage:— 
“Iu the case of creditors aud debtors, our law 
has departed from its general policy, aad has 
authorised the former to wield the power of 
punishmest by the imprisonment of the latter 
fora default in the payment of debts, without 
considering whether the failure be impatable 
to misfortaue or to fraud. Within a few years 
this code has been relaxed, and the debtor has 
been liberated from close incarceration, and 
admitted to the benefit of extensive Itmnits, on 
giving security that he will not depart from 
them. ‘The consequence is, that it entangles 
aud holds only the poor and the forlorn, while 
those favoured with friends or opulence escape 
from its severity. [f the legislature shall con- 
cid r it expedient to change the present system, 
and exempt the unfortunate debtor from the 
penalties of imprisonment, rigorous provisions 
ought to be adepted for tie pusishment ol 
fraud, and the rights of erctitors should be 
fortified by the terror of crianual purustimeat. 
But ifit shali be ‘deemed muadyv Si hil 

ceed to that extent, the poor debtor confined 
with uthe walls of a priser ovgntat ‘east to 
hesupported by his unr lopli Ory 

the renetition of scenes at which humanity sour 
ders, oucht nO lone r to disprace ovr cour ' 
There is no legal provision for om rmiprsones 
debtor, in New York but while so flagrant an 
it is Impos- 


*; ’ O- 
to pr 


creditor, anu 


.° 
ry ae 


error demands immediate renova, 
sible not to observe, in. the ulterior and more 
extended views of His Exce!eucy, a new proe 
that the democratic philosophy is every ¥ mere 
sapping all the foundations of the social eal 
lice. . 

* Myr. Cobbett scems to fi 
the sentimeut so tenderly expresses 


atl its force 
thy Gold 


toda 


sinith:— 


° . . 18, 
“ Dear is that spot to which his soul conform 


. ° > ° e 
And dear that bill which lifts him to th 
storms.” TRAVELLER. 
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ries of inborn sentiment, all local and 

onal attachments, all ties to meads 
and mountains and _rivers, all feelings 
of kindred, all comforts of vative man- 
ners and neighbourhood, all loyaity to 
the prince, all veneration for the reli- 
gion, all respect for the laws, all ardour 
for the public welfare, all else that ts ine 
cluded in the name of ‘ country” must 
sometimes be resigned for the single, 
sordid, but indispensible object of * eat- 
ing and drinking.”” [tts but justice, 
too, to acknowledge, that of Great Bri- 
tain it cannot be afhrmed, that all its 
inhabitants, who will work, may five. 
The fact is notoriously otherwise; and 
hence arises the natural nght, the natu- 
ral duty, to seek the natural remedy, the 
only wholesome and rational remedy— 
emigralun. 

But Mr. C. is not alone in endeavour- 
ing to cause it to be believed, that the 
United States is emphatically that poor 
man’s country in which all, who will 
work, may five. Mr. Bristed, among 
the rest (the author of a recent work on 
the United States, in many respects an 
impartial judge aud unsuspected testi- 
mony, and, for the most part, a sfronge 
contrast to Mr. C.,) repeatecdiy imeul- 
cates the sane doctrine:—* The hich 
waves of labour,”” says Mr. Dristed, 
“the abundance of every kind of ma- 
nual and mechanical employment, the 
plenty of provisions, the vast quantity 
and low price of land, all contribute to 
produce a healthy, strong, and vigo- 
ruus population *;”” so, again, in another 
place, after admitting that the United 
States, in Common with Great Bittain. 
have suffered much te:mporary evil from 
the return of Europe to a state of peace, 
he insists, ** Nevertheless, the moderate 
public expenditure, the comparatively 
scanty population, and the immense 
outlet for enterpriziug industry, in the 
new lands and virgin soil of the Western 
Country, prevent thie necessity of any 
one, Who possesses health and iudustry, 








suffering from absolute want of food, | 


clothing, and loving. 
trade of this country is, indeed, at pre- 


be foreren 


sent, much less thau it was previous to | 


the embargo system; bat such ts the 
activity, skill, and enterprise, of the 
American people; so well bunlt, well na- 
Vigated, and speedy, are their ships, aud 
80 abundant the soilin valuable staples, 
that she must always average her fall 
share of external coummerce; and her 
ome trade is continually increasing, 
by the improvement of her internal na- 
Vigation, the variety of ber products, 


and the rapid vrowth of her population, | 


Wealth, and intercourse. 


ees 


The waves of 





* America and her Resources, ch. vii. 


| that 


| dovinatic bezative, 


ee 


labour, here, average more than double 
their rate in England, and quadruple 
that in France; and land is _ plentiful, 
cheap, and fertile; so that those who 
are straitened and e:nbarrassed in the 
large cities, have only to fall back into 
the country, and become industrious 
yeomen, and they readily provide ample 
sustenance for themselves, and lay a 
broad and permanent foundation of in- 
dependence for their families *.””) Again, 
he deseribes the United States as a 
country *¢alfordiog within its capacious 
bosom an asylum to receive all the dis 
tressed of Europe, and holding out the 
sure means of ample subsistence aad 
perfect independence to every one who 
unites in his own character and co. duct 
the qualities of industry, sobriety, per- 
severance and integrity T’ Lastly, the 
same writcr takes occasion to tell us 
that ** the personal independence which 
any one may enjoy, in any cally 
(the italics are Mr. b.’s) by ordi- 
nary industry and conmnnon prudence, 
is in itself one of the greatest political 
blessings. So iong as a man obeys that 
Injunction of Scripture, to ‘owe no man 
any thine,’ (and, in this country, debt 
must arise from idleness, or vice, or uis- 
fortune, or fetty,) be ts free as the air he 
breathes %.” | 

We bee our readers to continue to 
bestow upou us their closest attention. 
We have cited the strong and nearly 
unqualified terms im winch it Is at- 
tempted to be set forth, that m= the 
United States, every mau who will work, 
may dive. [on our concluding extract, 
we find Mr. B. telling us, that im that 
country, ‘debt must arise from idle- 
ness, vice, or misfortune, or folly.’ 
“© Debt” is one thing, aud want ts ano- 
ther. Inthe depth of poverty there is 
no debt, because, to use the familiar 
phrase, there is no trust. We wish to 
bring Mir. 1. to the assertion for which 
we cannot doubt thai he is ready, and 
which seems to belong so inseparably to 
that which above he bas actually made, 
namely, ** That in the United States, 
want must arise from tdleness, vice, or 
misfortune, or folly;” in other words, 
whoever will work, (misfortune 
aside) may five. 

This is the essential ingutry, and, as 


we have before tutimated, we are by no | 


ine@ans about to stop its progress by a 


mation; and we desire to know, what is 
the cause of the degree of poverty—of 
inisery and absolute want—which con- 
fessedly does exist in the United States ? 
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* America and her Resources, ch. i. 
+ Itein ch.i. 


{ Idem. ch. vii. 
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We seek tor infor- | 





There is no need, that for establish- 
ing the fact of which we want an expla- 
nation, we should refer to the newspa- 
pers of the United States, or other fu- 
itive or obscure authorities, of which 
so many have long been incessantly pre- 
sentine themselves to the public eye. 
That poverty has become matter of his- 
torical record, and is to be proved from 
oficial documents. Confining ourselves 
to New York, we will take, in the first 
place, the words of Mr. Bristed him- 
self, derived alinost from the same page 
in which he insists on the abundant re- 
sources of the United States’ popula- 
tion :—** The alarming increase’ says 
Mr. B., ‘‘of puuverism, drunkenness, 
and general profligacy, in the city of New 
York, has induced our most respectas 
ble citizens, of all classes, to appoint a 
committee to examine into the causes, 
aud devise the means of checking this 
vreat national evil, which menaces the 
very existence of our social fabric. 
This committee is now in session, and 
every succeeding day presents them 
with an accumulating mass of facts, all 
conspiring to show forth the loathsome 
deformity of our city, with respect to 
its rapidly augmenting poverty and 
vice. In the year 1817, our cor- 
poratian expended one hundred and 
twenty thousand collars in [under] the 
poor-law system; which sua is [was] 
in addition to other pubic chiarities, as 
the Elospital, Asylum for Orphans, 
W idow’s Society, Charity Schools, &c., 
and, in addition to the private. chari- 
ties, which, in this eity, are numerous 
and expensive*, Indeed, the Ameri- 
cans, veuerally, area charitable, bene- 
voleut, people, both in private and in 
public. In consequence of the ertreme 
suffering of the poor iu the city of New 
York, during the winter of 1816-17, in 
January, 1817, alarge mecting of the 
citizens was convened, for the purpose 
of devising seme means of iminedi- 
aie relief for their brethren im afilie- 
troat., Committees were appoiuted, in 
each ward of the city, to raise money by 
subscription, and administer to the 
more pressing wants of the dependent 
classes of the cominunity. Six thou. 
sand doliars were istaitly raised, and 
entirely consumed in the course of a 
few days, sv prodigious was the number 
of distressed applicants tor food, fuel, 
and clothing. Indeel, the number of 
tudigent poor, destitute of all the first 
necessaries of life, as covering, provis 
sions, fuel, lodging, upon examination, 
was found to far exceed that of any for- 
mer period of distress. The several 





* Quere, “ extensive 7"—REV. 
ft Aftietca brethren, we suppose REV, 
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committees faithfully discharged their 
important but painful duties; they vi- 
sited the habitation of every family that 
applied for relief. It was not possible 
for any city in Europe, for London, for 
Paris, for Dublin itself, even at that * 
awful hour of universal distress and vi- 
sitation, to exhibit a greater propor- 
tional number of wretched objects, sunk 
to the lowest pitch of barren sorrow and 
destitution, than were exposed to the as- 
touished view of various committees, in 
their rounds of inquiry through the city 
of New York t.”’—Let us pause, here, 
for a moment, with this melancholy 
picture before our eyes, to call to mind 
the transactions which were going on 
in Europe, in January 1817, the time 
referred to by Mr. Bristed !) While the 
United States, free from the ravages 
which afflicted continental Europe, and 
from the taxation of Great Britain, was 
thus exhibiting, in one (though a princi- 
pal) city only, this © prodigious number” 
of applicants for ‘* food, fuel, aud clothe 
ing,” of ** wretched objects, sunk to the 
Jowest pitch of barren sorrow and desti- 
tution,” the helpless and ignoratt poor 
of Europe, deceived by wicked dema- 
vogues and speculative ideots, 
hurrying across the Atlantic, in 
to escape from the distress which was 
** universal,” but, im reality, to swell 
the catalovue of paupers, to mingle 
with the ** depeudent Classes,’’ and to 
subsist or perish according as foreien 
alms were obtained or not ! 

“Full fifteen thousand men, women, 
and children, during the season, re 
ceived aid froin the hand of publte and 
private charity}; that is to say, about 
one-seventh of the whole population of 
our city. Ft raised a ery of alarm aud 
horror throughout all the of 
their extended empire, when, in the 
year 1816, it was discovered that ove- 
ninth of the population of the British 
isles was reduced to a state of pauper- 
age and dependence on the bounty of 
others! Ought such to be the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people mm any 
part of the United States; where a 
comparatively small population is spread 
over an immense territory, blessed with 
a fertile soil and genial clime: where 
the burden of government expenditure 
is scarcely felt ; where the national debt 
is trifling, and the taxes nothing : where 
there are no tithes, and where the de- 
mand for agricultural labour is con- 
stantly vut-running its supply? Wis a 

* These italics are Mr. B's. Rey. 

+ America and her Resources, ch. vii. 

{ Under the name of “ private” charity, 
Mr. B. seems here to intend the putlic sub- 
scription he describes, as distinguishable from 
the /eval relief. — Rey. 
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lamentable and alarming fact, that the 
number of destitute poor, in the city of 
New York, has averaged an annual 
augmentation far exceeding the rate of 
the actual increase of population, for 
several years past*’’ If we want con- 
firmation of the assertions of Mr. Bris- 
ted, it is at hand, in a copy of the 
speech delivered by Dewitt Clinton, 
Esq., Governor of the State of New 
York, delivered to the two Houses of 
Legislature, at Albany, on the 27th of 
January last: ** Pauperism,” says His 


Excellency, ‘* has proceeded to such an | 


alarming extent in the city of New 
York, that the burdens of heavy taxa- 
tion it has imposed, menace a diminu- 
tion of the population of that city, and 
a depreciation of its real property. 
The consequences will be very lajuri- 
ous to the whole state; for the decay of 
our great market will be felt in every 
department of productive labourt.” 
Pauperism, more or less extended, 1s 
felt in Boston, Baltimore, and all 
other towns and parts of the United 
States, 

When the reader has taken notice, 
that the evil, as referred to in the speech 
of the governor of the state of New 
York, 1s obviously something of a per- 
iInduent, and not momentary and eva- 
npescent nature; when he has observed 
that Mr. Bristed, in his description of 
the distress of 1816-17, only speaks of 
Itas an ‘* alarming gmerease of pauper- 
ism, &ec. 3’ as something which far exr- 
ceeded that of any former period; and 
when he has learned ‘that the annual 
augmentation” of the ** destitute poor 
in the city of New York has exceeded 
the rate of the actual increase of popu- 
lation for several years past,” he will 
be unable to entertain the thought, that 


,‘* 


evena participation inthe ** anuiversal dis- | 


tress’? on the return of peace, or that any 
other temporary cause, was the founda- 
tion of the sutiering under review, 
‘There is something (whatever that some- 
thing may be, and it is this waich it Is 


. + 
so important to discover) which operates | 


the production of pauperism ino the 
United States, as well as iu Great Bri- 
tain, and in so many other parts of Eu- 
rope; and this, in spite of au assumed 
‘demand for agricultural labour” at 
least, ** constantly out-running the sup- 
ply! So much for the apparent per- 
manence of the compliant. 

With respect to the eatent, if we al- 
low ourselves to reflect on two circums 
stances which must inevitably attend 
upon all distributions of alms —alms 
distributed, too, to all who apply ouly ; 
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* America and her Resources 
t Albany Register, January, 1818. 
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we cannot refuse to believe, both that 
the relief bestowed often fell short, con. 
siderably short of the necessity, and that 
a vast proportion of those who stood in 
need of relief were prevented, by various 
motives, from applying for it. Is it 
too much, then, to conclude, thet if one. 


| seventh of the whole population of the 


city of New York applied for relief, 
more than twice that number, or one 
third, had more or less necessity for it; 
and that if the distresses of one-seventh 
of the population were partially re. 
lieved, one-ha/f of the total sum of dis. 
tress went uuremoved ? 

Another, and a very important branch 
of the inquiry concerning this pauper 
isin of New York, especially in the view 
which we are here taking of it, is that 
which belongs to the description of the 
paupeis. Whoare they, and, first, are 
they natives or foreigners, or in what pros 
portion of each; end in what propor. 
tions are they male er female, old or 
youug, and what is, or what has been, 
their condition or employment? Mr, 
Bristed satisfies us to one of our ques- 
tions only, and, as to that, only in part, 
It seems the poor of New York are really, 
what was to be expected, a mixed mass, 
comprising natives of the city and state, 
with ‘*a large portion of foreigners, 
chiefly from Enrope,’’ and a small pros 
portion from the neighbouring parts of 
the United States*! 

We return, now, to our demand of 
information cencerning the cause; and 
there are at present two flourishing sects 
of believers concerning the poor, each 
of whom imay stand in the way of that 
true answer which we are so desirous of 
obtaining. In the tirst place, there isa 
sect, which, having committed itself 
upon the doctrine, that in a country 
where there is no kine, no lords, (we ale 
most said, no gentlemen,) no pensions, 
no sinecures, no rich placement, no 





* “Itis not, however,” says Mr. B., “ to be 
dissemb!cd, that a large proportion of our New 
York paupers are foreigners, ehiefly from 
Europe, and some from the neighbouring 
states and towns.” “ It will hardly be credited 
in Europe,” adds Mr. B., ‘that a large propor- 
tion of these profligute paupers are free and inde- 
pendent veters at our elections, for charter-ofh- 
cers, for state representations, and for congress- 
men!” Such is the stile in which a writer in 
the United States dares to talk of universal 
suffrage —REV. 

t ** The consequence of this republican fru- 
gality, in under-paying our government-officers 


are, that the governors and judges of some of 


the states are actually employed in prosecuting 
some other calling, in addition to that of dis 
charging the fanctious of the executive and 
judicial ; for instance, in keeping taverns, sel- 
ling tenpeuny nails, dealing in flour, and many 
similar employments, equally adapted to the 


"sciences of political philosophy and jurispru 
| denee."—America and her Resources. Appendix. 
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taxes, and no tithes; in a country pos- 
sessed of much uncultivated land, and 
of acknowledged resources of almost all 
kinds; in a country, too, with annual 
and semi-anaual elections, universal 
suffrage, and election by ballot; in 
such a country, there ought not, there 
cannot, and there wi// not be any poor— 
any ‘wretched objects sunk to_ the 
lowest pitch of barren sorrow and Cesti- 
tution ;”? there is a sect, we say, which, 
having coinmitted itself in respect of 
these new lights in political salvation, 


have every human interest at stake—all | 


outward reputation, all inward ob- 
stinacy, all the hopes of the:r creed and of 
their fortunes, im maintaining, that not 
the inevitable course of human affairs, 
not the inevitable lot of human life, but 
some special aud personal vice tm the 
man that is poor, is the cause of that 
blot in their imunaculate system, that 
reproach vpon all their oaths and al! 
their prophecies, that impeachineut of 
all their projects and their discern 
ment! In the second place, there is 
another sect, less popuiar, but, as we 
think, not less edicus, or, et least, not 
less mistaken, which finds the cause of 
all poverty in Gur compassion for the 
poor, and the root of ail want in the 
law which will not suffer the uecessitous 
to die with tanine at the corners of our 
streets, or by the sides of our highways. 
Christ has told us that ** the poor we 
have, (that is, we shall have,) a/ways with 
us;” Christ has taught us to * sell all 
that we have, and give it to the poor;” 
the founders of all faiths have preached 
for the poor, the professors of all faiths 
have hitherto fed the puor, have pitied, 
consoled, and even honoured the poor ; 
but in our fortunate days, poverty is to 
disappear, at the preaching of one sect 
or the other*; or, remaining, is to ea- 
dure the curses of both. It is easy to 
ve, that according to either of the 
modern schools, a hard and worldly 
philosophy is to spring up, in the est:- 
mation of which wealth, more than ever, 
is to enjoy the reputation of virtue ! 

lf, in England, we had asked Mr. 
Cobbett the cause of poverty, he would 
have incontinently replied to us, that it 
is completely centered in ‘* borough- 
mongering ;”? if Major Cartwright were 
to be our oracle, the whole secret would 
é found to be in the non-revival of 
short parliaments, and in the distran- 


a 





* Doubtlessly one way to get rid of the poor, is 
leave them quietly to starve ; the process is 
_ long, and when it is finished we shall hear 
®moreofthem. It is said, we know not how 
ruly, that soldiers and sailors without legs and 
4 are less numerous in France than in Eng- 
» Decause, when the French surgeons am- 
rotate, the patient usually dies aud ie buried. 


chisement of the people of England; if 
Jeremy Bentham, in want of election 
by ballot; if the Morning Chronicle, 
in the Pitt school, in the confinement 
of the “extraordinary man” at St. He- 
lena, and in the existence of legitzmate 
governments, If, releasing ourselves 
from all the enbarrassments wuich hang 
about the question in England, we carry 
our appeal at once to the United Staces, 
a country where all are agreed that no 


versal wealth and happiness; where the 
poor are stripped of all those apologics 
which, in Europe, are set up for thetm 
at the expemse of the rich and the 
powerful; where they stand exposed to 
all the ** pitiless pelting’’ of adversaries 
of all kinds, there we immediately find, 
that not the vices of their superiors in 
fortune, but vices of their own—not the 
severity of laws borrowed from Europe, 
but the criminal softuess and indul- 
eeuce of those laws,—laws which permit 
‘them to ve idle, and encourage them to 
I be vicious, which, in snort, foolisnly 
| bring them into life,—are the leading 
Causes of poverty ! 

‘*The poor law system,” says Mr. 
Dristed, “as an awfal encouragement 
io pauperism and profligacy, requires 
no further coument.”’ 
says the same gentleman, 
mented for several years, 
since the winter when the Battery, at 
the confluence of the North * and East 
| Rivers was broken up, and distributed 

for firewood amongst the indigent; and 

the Corporation proclaimed that it 

would vive food and fuel, at the Alins- 

house, to all distressed applicants. 

‘This is the very essence of tmpractica- 
| ble t- folly, and positive evil of the poor- 
law system, which promises work and 
/support to all that want; as if it were 
possible for any huiman scheme to create 
either food or employment where neither 
is to be found in existence ! 

But the poor-laws, which both pro- 
long the existeuce of our generation 
of paupers, but give birth to succeeding 
ones, are also guilty, not only of the 
idleness of the poor, but also of their 
projfligacy; aud profligacy, we repeat 
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politics and political economy, the one as 
it respects America, and the other as it 
respects all the world, ts the great cause 
of pauperism: ‘* Nor can it be con- 
cealed,” says Mr. B., * that the leprosy 
of wickedness and crime has tainted the 





See 


* The local name of Hudson’s River. 
Literary journal, No. 23, p. 330.—REv. 
+ How happy that there is at length disco- 
vered any lLuman toils 


| Rev. 
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political obstacle is in the way of unt- | 


it, in the lanzuayve of the new schools of 
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*¢ Pauperisin, | 


especially | 





lower class of our citizens,” (such lan- 
guage in a republic, and of and con- 
cerning ‘ our citizens !’’) in amost awful 
degree, as was to be expected in conse- 
quence of their progressively increasing 
puuperism*, ‘ The several commit- 
tees,” concludes our author, ‘** la- 
boured to investigate the causes which 
have produced the present wretched and 
degraded condition of the poor in our 
city. Some of this distress, undoubt- 
edly, is tobe attributed to the vast influx 
of indigent, and not immaculate, fo- 
reizners 3; to the present depressed con- 
dition of commerce and munufactures ; 
to the prodigious number of benevolent 
societies, which have, with the best and 
most charitable intentions, undesignedly 
offered a standing bounty for the con- 
tinual increase of needy applicants ; 
and to some ether causes, not proper, 
perhaps, now to be enumerated, but 
which our legislators and city magis- 
trates can easily reraove, if they wall; 
aud, perhaps, to the general tendency 
of human society to deteriorate if not 
constantly watched and guarded by re- 
ligious and moral culture. A’ great 
proportion of the distress, probably, 1s 


} pi . 
occasioned by our system of poor laws, 


which we have borrowed from Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Malthus’s system, indeed, seems 
igh in repute in New York. The fol- 
lowing is the paragraph in the late 
speech of the Governor, from which we 
have already extracted a couple of sen- 
tences, and from which also the conclud- 
ing lines of Mr. Bristed, just cited, 
seem to be derived :—** Our statutes, 
relating to the poor, are borrowed from 
the English system; and the expe- 
rience of that country, as well as 
our own, shows that pauperism in- 
creases with the augmentation of the 
funds applied to its rehef. This evil 
has proceeded to such an alarming exe 
tent in the city of New York, that the 
burdens of heavy taxation, which it has 
imposed, menace a diminution of the po- 
pulation of that city, and a depreciation 
of its real property. The consequence 
will be very injurious to the whole state ; 
for the decay of our great market will 
be felt in every department of produce 
tive labour. Under the present system, 
the fruits of industry are appropriated 
to the wants of idleness; a laborious 
poor man is taxed for the support of an 
idle begwar ; aud the vice of mendicity, 
no longer considered degrading, infects 
a considerable portion of our population 
in largetowns. {am persuaded that the 
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* This is certainly not the backward pros- 
pect upon which a certain member of Congress 
once dilated. —REYV. 
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sooner a radical reform takes place, the 
better. The evil is coutavious, aud a 
prompt extirpation can alone prevent its 
pernicious exteusion. The inducement 
to pauperism may be destroyed by ren- 
dering it a greater evil to live by charity 
that by industry; its mnischiel’s may be 
mitigated by diminishing the expenses 
of our charitable establishments. and 
by adopting a system of coercive la- 
bour; aud its causes may be removed 
by preventing intemperance and extra- 
vagance, and by intellectual, moral, and 
reliztous cultivation. It 
of Lleaven that our lives should be spent 
In useful or active employment. * In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground,’ 
was the declaration of the Almighty to 
our first parent; and a course of blind 
indiscriminating prodigal benevolence 
defeats tts own object, by attempting to 
counteract the laws of our nature, and 
the designs of Providence. Charity is 
wy exalted virtue, but it ought to be 
founded on reason, and regulated by 
wisdom, ‘SShbile we must consider as 
worthy ofall praise aud patronage relig:- 
ous aud moral societies, Sunday, free, and 
charity schools, heuses of tadustry, or- 
plan asviums, saving baaks, and all 
other establishinents, which prevent or 
ulieviate the evils of pauperism, by tn- 
spriring industry, dispeusing employ- 
meat, and tuenteating 
inp oving the wind, 


CCOROIDY § 
cultivating the 


by 


is the decree | 


of those classes. But these fifteen thou- 
sana persois, in what proportions are 
they composed of men, women, and 
children, young and old, and how maiy 
of their number are, in point of fuct, fit 
for agricultural labour, the ouly species 
of labour for which it is pretended that 
there i, an unlimited and therefore con- 
staut demand? It ts obvious, in the 
tirst place, that with respect to all those 
whoare not fit, in their own persous, or 
in the persous of their fathers, brothers, 
&e. to be supported by agricultural la- 
beur, there may be no absolute ueces- 
sity for supposing either idieiess or pro- 
fligacy, even in paupers in New York ; 
for comrnerce and manufactures are de- 
pressed, and in reality are neither capa- 
ble of taking up new hands, nor of con- 
tiuutnue to employ the old ones. We 
think, then, that in spite of all the un- 


willingness to acknowledge any want of 


employment im the United States, we 
are begnining to make out a case in 
which that want of employment will ap- 
pear. "There must surely be some 
old, some too yeung, some too taiirm 
for azricultural labour, aud some cone 
fined by anany faunty ties, reciprocally 
essential to a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence, which detuiais imauy a pauper 


100 


oan the alleys and cellars of New York. 
Batis there really an unlimited de- | 


inand for agricultural labour? This, 
to ase the words which we have before 


cited froin Ndr. Cobbett, iS, indeed, 
“the mam thing;” for the United 


heat, and elevatiog the character, we | 


ure cqually bound to discourage those 
last tutions whieh furoshthe aliment of 
menumticiy by removing the incentives to 
lubour, and adininistering to the blaid- 
ishments ofsepsuality.”” 

Our reacteys will have seen the object 
of our pursuit. We want 
soine auckuowledgment, either of the 
want of employment im the United 
States, or, what is the same thine, of 
the difficulty of procuring it by ht per- 
sons, or of the unfituess to procure it 
in any of those who are in need, Ge- 
nerally speaking, we cau obtaim no such 
thine. = it 
commerce and manu fuctures are at pre- 
sent depressed; but as to agricultural 


to olytamn 


labour, it is still asserted that the dee! 


wmand always outruns the supply. 
Weill, then, we wiil take it for granted, 
that there is no want of agricultural 
employment, for atl who are fie for it. 
But these fifleen thousand paupers of 
New York, of whom we have heard, of 
what deseriptious of persons are they 
composed 2? We have seen that the) 
are Ib part natives of the United States, 
aud in part foreigners—that is, gene. 
ridly, 


Thi.cat yn 
i 


; ; : oy 
hlatives of Likes Poadaistt Isialidas—so 
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i States is * really and truiy a country of 
farmers,” 


j ' ° » i 7 
‘lance the low price of labour, 


' 


Upon this head, we shall 


bring together two or three facts, and 
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mited demand for labour (whateyep even 
a speculative lawyer in New York may 
fancy) what are not the additional conn 
of a want of agricultural employment 
in those countries at this day? Are the 
commerce and manufactures of the 
United States depressed, and is pot 
their agriculture depressed also ? Is 
not their imternal consumption, or at 
least their internal market, diminished > 
What is become of those who were 
formerly einploved about their ships 
and them manutactures*? Have they 
fled the country, are they the paupers of 


| whom we hear, or have they spread 


themselves over the country, and be. 
come farmers themselves? In either 
case, they do not create consuinp. 
And, tren, the foreign trade, A 
large part of this foreign trade, the 
whole of which is confessedly dim. 
nished, consisted in the export of agtls 
‘ultural produce, to countries which, 
during the distractions of Europe, re. 
quired unuataral supplies for their 
armies and navies, aud were, as to many 
of them, uaable to pursue the tillage of 
theirown fields, ‘The peace has enabled 
all nations to return to their commerce, 
to their manufactures, and to their 
agriculture, and hence the acknowe 


t:0kk. 


Jedged diminution of all these resources 


then leave the rest to probable conclu. | 


sions, and to more positive information. 
We are ourselves inclined to believe, 
that the United States is, after all, but 
an iudifferent country for agricultural 
labourers. Waves, as we have seen, are 
high, and farmers’ capitals are geaerally 
low. Capital is wanting, tn every pur- 
suit. New land is cheap aad produc- 
tive, henee the crops are obtained at low 


cost, and fience tind a profitable tuarket 
is acdunutted, madeed, that) 


In Kurope, where the reat of iand, mae 
nure, taxes, &c. more than counter-ba- 
The 
American farmer could not allord to 
payinuch for labour; he has it vot to 
pay, the system is different ; he depeads 
upon his own labour, upon labour per- 
formed by his netwlibours, and paid for 
byhisown, and uponagrateful soil 5 per- 
formed with a rudeness which can never 
enter iuto the wleas of persons accus- 
tomed to old countries, where land is 
dear, and therefore highly cultivated, 
Bataifthis is the ordinary rural system 
fo ibe United States, and its ausolute 


? oe "hy ‘ 7 
lnadenquacs to the creation of an unh- 
i ‘ 


| remittance, especially to 


i sudtered, 


in Great Britain and in the United 
States. The produce of agriculture 
constitutes three-fourtlis of the whole 
domestic preduce exported by the 
United States, and this branch of their 
commerce has not escaped the general 
A ericu lture, therefore, has 
both directly and indirectly, 
by the loss of markets both at home 
and abroad, aud hence even agricultaral 
labour must be in doubtful request. 


defaleation. 


- Eo al 


* The following extract of a private letter 
from Mount Dolly, im North America, may 
tend to show Low little prospect there is at 
present of the United States becoming our 
vivalin manufactures Lt is from a respectable 
quarter, aud addressed to a commercial house 
in this couatry :—** Manufactories are going 
on here, but in my Opinion, withuut a prospect 
of being carried on to any great effect. One 
in particular, that some years past was consi 
derable, is bow alinost aunihileted, | mean the 
iron works, the produce of which was a good 
England, These 
works are now in ruins, and on the rains of 
mauy of them, milis for carding and spinning 
have been erected; which, in the tine of the 
late war, were said to be very productive to the 
owners; bat since the peace, I tind many of 
them are advertised to be Jet or suid, from 
which IT conclude they are become upprofit 
able. In reatity, fama of opinion, that manu- 
factories of almost every description cannot 
flourish on this side of the water, so long 4 
the price of labour contioues to be from thre: 
to four times as much as with you, sup posits 
the proney of to be reduced to 3 
comingn statuary.” 
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Who hasever seen hired labourers upon 
the farms of the United States, after the 
manner of Europe; who has ever seen 
droves 0” labourers migrating to per- 
form the harvest-works, as the Trish la- 
bourers do with us? All extraordinary 
assistance is obtained, as before inti- 
mated, by assemblages of neighbours, 
tuking their turas to work for each 
other; assemblages of which some are 
called bees, (Meaning swarms) and others 
frolics. A farmer’s ordinary “ ork must 
be done by himself or by his family, or 
it will not pay; and this is especially 
the case in the back settlements, where 
the most sanguine 
European entigrants are rested, but of 
which the whole matter Is misconceived, 
But that jabour is not in unlimited 


expectations for | 





oblige panpers to remove inland ? 


demand in the United States, either | 


near the coasts, or in the inland country, 


we have some evidence, both in the | 
“supposed, and does not afford those 


writings of Mr. Bristed, and in the con 
duct of the citizens of New York. 
Mr. B. tells us, that ** those who are 
straitened and embarrassed in the large 
cities, have only to fall back into the 
country; thus, this gentleman gives 


up the case, us to the country bordering | 


on the sea, and therefore most within the 
reach of foretgn emigrants, and places 
the asylum, both for them, and for dis- 
tressed natives, in the back country. 
The truth is, that this falling back, ve- 
commended by Mr. B. is something 
which more resembles falling headlong. 
It would be no easy matter, we believe, 
for a pauper to penetrate some hundreds 
of miles into the interior. Fle would 
have small chance, we think, in begging 
his way through the more settled parts, 
and many heavy difficulties in the w.l- 
derness, To Europeans, speculating 
upon emigration to the United States, 
we have often declared, (and we believe 
with truth) that the most easy and least 
expensive part of their euterprize is 
the passage of the ocean; it is the 
moving in the country afterward—that 
falling back wpon which all their hopes 
are made to depend, that cousiitutes 
the principal difficulty ; and many a 
helpless emigrant, after landing at Phi- 
ladelphia or New York, may easily 
perish for waut of the means to reach 
the Western Country—even if he is at 
liberty to promise himself there toose 
heuefits which it is acknowledged he 
May not have within his reach im any 
less distant part. But the chief reason 
Wiiy we suspect that this falling back” 
will not answer the purpose, is, that tle 
remedy is not resorted to, either by the le- 
Bislatures, or by the benevolent societies, 
of the United States. Ii there were a 
Place of certain refuge for the indus- 
Mious poor in the interior ceuutry, 


———— 








jury. 


what scheme of charity or of patriotism 
would be more obvious, than te provide 
a fund for removing all who were willing 
from the towns in which they are now 
suffering somuch, and doing SO much in- 
Nay. if there were private agri- 
cultural capitalists iu the iuterior, anx- 
ious for labourers, and informed of the 
excess of population ia the towns, should 
we not see advertisemeuts in the United 
States’ newspapers, or hear of agencies 
established, paying the travelliag ex- 
peuses of the poor into the taterior, 
either as a free gift, or upon condition 
of service* 2. Sloreover, if the hand of 
charity were not thus employed, how 
natural would it not be to pass laws 
which, more or less directly, should 
But 
there is no such resource, and tle state 


of agricultural affairs in the back coun- 


try is different from what is commonly 


openings for hired European labour, 
and consequently for the relief of desti- 
tute persons, (even if fit for such em- 
ploymeat) as is comimontly represented. 
Itis to be observed, that the seats of 
distress are described as being the 
© towas,” and heace an inference might 
be drawn, that the disease of poverty is 
limited, in the United States, to those 
spots. But poverty is every where chiedy 
conspicuous in towns, because there, 1a 
the concentrated populatious which they 
contain, the examples are always most 
numerous, most thrown tovether, and 
most formed into a heap which strikes 
the eve, and which becomes a public 
buisanee, Moreover, ‘* towas’’ are 
every where the receptacles into which 
the poverty of the surrounding country 
is drawn, and in which we see, not only 
the poor of the spot itseif, but the 
strangers that hurry thither. To those 
who canuot subsist in the couutry, 
“towus’’ afford the best chance of ein- 
ployimmeat, and also of charitable reltef, 
and even shame aud necessity, in varie 
ons forms, drive the poor of the country 
into **towas.”” What we argue ts, that 
iFasimouleemigration frou the towns ito 
the country of the United States would 
afford an excape froin beegary, tae bet- 
ter and more able sort of poor would 
not fail to adopt that remedy for theim- 
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* Something of this uature exists in Phila 
delphia, where Earopeans, havieg contracted 
themselves to the imasters of vessels, for the 
amount of them passage-moncy, are assigned 
over to purchasers in the country, to be em. 
ploved as servants, for aterm of years. These 
persons have been barbarously called redemp- 
troners, because their 
from the consequesers of their debt, aud lat. 
terly it has become the farbion to denominate 


thera waite slaves 
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selves; and either kindness or force 
would apply it to the cases of the rest. 
Besides this, we are to take into the ac- 
count the great number of distressed, 
because unemployed emigrants, who, iu 
the spring of 1817, were humanely 
transhipped at the port of New York, 
for the British provinces, under the 
care of the British consuls, who hired 
shipping and provided necessaries, at 
the charge and by order of the British 
government. Neither are any of the 
representations which we make, and 
which appear so contradictory to the al- 
luring accounts of Messrs. Cobbett, 
Birkbeck, &c. really at variance with 
their frets. It is not their facts that 
are to be objected to, but their conclu- 
sions. We do not accuse them of false- 
hood in narration, nor of falsehood in 
argument; of being led away by heated 
passions and obstinate prejudices, and 
being therefore guilty of false reasoning. 
Particular instances of great individual 
success, are to be related of the United 
States, but then they are to be related 
of all other countries also. If similar 
tales were to be collected in England, 
fand in these times they ought to be 
sedulously collected, and widely pubs 
lished) how many thousand cases might 
we not hear of, in which, not only 
individuals have prosecuted their in- 
dustry with all reasonable saccess, but 
in which others, commencing their 
career without a halfpenuy, have main- 
tained themselves respectably, have ar- 
rived at competence, have acquired 
considérable fortunes! Nor is this the 
case nu England only ; go into all parts 
of Europe, into France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Ciermany, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands, and inquire 
what are the reasonable prospects of 
industry, even on this side of the At- 
lautic> Weare far from contesting the 
truth of the particular instances ad- 
duced in the United States, but the 
fault lies in the general rule which is 
attempted to be drawn from them, The 
human mind is for ever bent upon 
vatheringe and listening to particular 
facts, which, by that means, it raises 
above tivir due ttmportance in relation 
to others ; and hence, in spite of all the 
information we can acquire, the inces- 
sant growth of error. Lord Bacon has 
well remarked, that two of the sources 
of error are, the regarding things that 
are general, as if they were particular, 
aud things that are particular, as if they 
were veneral, 

Europe has a great advantage over 
America, for the reward of tudustry, in 
the possession ofa large floating capital ; 
but America, on her side, has a great 
advanteze over Furope, in the posses 
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sion of a greater fired capital. Floating 


and fixed capitals are both species of 


wealth, and we shall not stop now to 
discuss the vast differences which sub- 
sist between them. Suffice it that Ame- 
rica has this fixed capital ; but let it not 
be imagined that the United States (so 
osteutatiously on the oue side, aud so 
indolently and servilely on the other, 
commonly called America) is the only 
part of America to which the advantage 
of this capital belongs. It is common 
to the whole; and iudustrious and for- 
tunate emigrants, to whatever part, be- 
cone the common sharess iit. It ts 
one of the follies of the day, to ascribe 
the prosperity of the Uuited States to 
the peculiarity of its political consti- 
tution, tustead of seeking it in its natu. 
ral sources, its soi, climate aud situa- 
tion, its Euelish origin, and education, 
and its great commercial facilities from 
w participation in ENGLisH Capitan *! 





* © America has profited in more ways than 
one by British capital; that is to say, she has 
grown rich, not merely by the amount and 
length of credit which the merchants of Bri- 
tain have given her, but also by her own num- 
berless insolvents having made it a point of 
conscience vever to pay a single stiver to a 
British creditor. Prom the peace of 1783 to 
1789, the British manufacturers did not ve- 
ceive more than one ‘hid of the value of all 
the goods which they sold to their American 
customers; and since the peace of 1815, up to 
the present hour, they have not received one fourth. 
This horrible piracy apon British property ts 
supported, if nut encouraged, by our system 
of state insolvent-daws. No honest man can de- 
vise a valid reason why Congress should not 
exert its constitutional power of passing a uni- 
form Baukrupt Act, and thus give our foreign 
creditors some chance of au occasional divi- 
dend, At present, every state has its own in- 
sulvent Jaw; that isto say, there are twenty 
different legal modes of evading the payment 
of debt in the Union. According to the pre- 
sent system, the ercditor bas no security for 
the recovery of his meneyv bat the personal ho- 
nesty of his debtor, which, sometimes, is mof 
the best of all possible bonds. If the debtor 
thinks the mouey better in bis own pocket 
than in that of bis creditor, he has twenty dif- 
ferent govermmeuts out of which to select the 
theatre best fitted for the purposes of fraud 
and knavery; and, to speak tenderly of ow 
insolvents, they seem to understand their bu- 
siless very well "— America and her Resources, 
ch. vil. 

“Our state insolvent-laws, likewise, (for we 
are too patriotic to permit Cougress to pass an 
uniform bankrupt law, that might compel our 
merchants to pay their foreign creditors,) act 
asa perpetual bounty for dishoucsty aud fraud. 
A few favoured creditors, by whose false re 
presentations the debtor has obtained large 
credit, are secured, and the rest of the cred: 
tors, more especially if they happen to be 
British, ave sure to get vothing. “Phe insol. 
vent is discharged, as a matter of course, from 
all responsibility, and left at liberty to renew 
his depredations upou the property of others, 
aceording to his own inclation, experience, 
and dexterity."—Jbrd. See the extvact tiem 
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Political institutions, as suggested at 
the commencement of this article, hav. 
no influence upon the interests of indus- 
try, further than they leave its exercise 
free, and maintain its profits and enjoy- 
mentinviolable; and if these things are 
really obtained in the United Sites, 
they are also obtained elsewhere. In 
point of fact, large numbers of the na- 
tives of the United States emigrate 
yearly into the British provinces, to 
the great discontent of most of the 
colonists there, which are continnally 
rung in our ears; and Mr. Bristed 
asserts, that of the emtyrants which an- 
nually arrive in the United States, one 
half annually leave them agai, either 
to settle in Upper Canada and the 
other Gritish provinces, or to go home 
again, or to other parts beyond seas*! 
Canada, accordiig (among other proofs) 
to an extract from a local newspaper, in- 
serted in an early number of the Lire- 
RARY JOURNAL, holds out prospects to 
industry, encourages carly marriages, 
&e. exactly as the United States, and 
possesses many advantages peculiarly its 
own, between which and those of the 
United States, we shali not now attempt 
to strike the balance. Nova Scotia 
proclaims that she has employment for 
of new comerst. ** In 
Shipton aud Melbourn, in Lower Ca- 
nada,” says the Quebec Gazette of the 
loth of January last, “ upwards of 
thirty industrious farmers are to be 
found, who emigrated to those tewn- 
ships eighteen years since, pone of 
whotn, at the time, possessed two 
pounds currency. Their present farms 
and stock, if appraised, would be found 
at from six to ten thousand dollars each. 
Mr. S. Wates, of Shipton, made, on his 
farm, last spring, upwards of eleven 
hundred weight of good bright maple 
sugar; and, last summer, two hundred 
and forty gallons of excellent currant 
wine, which he retails at tea shillmes 
(currency) per gallon’? As to the 
french or old colouists ef Lower Ca- 
nada, under appearances which the 
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ing note, and weigh the import of the propo- 
sitions which that extract contains ! 

* America and her Resources, ch. i. The 
direct emigration to the Canadas in- the early 
part of the present year, is thus stated in a late 
Quebee Gazette: —* From the 25th to the 29th 
of June, five hundred and one settlers arrived 
at the port of Quebec from Europe.” The 
whole number that had then arrived there since 
the navigation had become open, is stated at 
two thousand three hundred and seveuty- 
eight. Mr. Bristed estimates the ordinary aver- 
ave annual pumber of emigrants, from all parts 
of Europe to the Vaited States, at no more than 
tive thousand, of whom, as observed above, he 
says that one half of them quit the country for 


Upper Canada anid clhewhere. 
the speech of Governor Clinton, i a preced. 


* Sce Colomal Journal, Now VI. 











more showy habits cf the English ang 
United | 
suspected to bethose of Poverty, nothin 

is more common than for thein to pOse 


. aa ’ : 
Stutes’ settlers 


sess large suis 1n ready money, in the 
cellars of their houses, (we have heard 
of such sums as 20.0001. and 30,000), 
in gold,) which they ho'd in readiness 
for moments when lands Cau be pur. 
chased within their own parishes or 
seremiories; for, unlike the wandering 
propensities of the United Stat S, the 
feudal maxims of tae Canadians cause 
them to place all the pride im re:naining 
themselves, and io fixing their sons, on 
the ancestorial soil. How largely these 
prejudices, (so estimable ia so many 
points of view,) account for the compa- 
ratively small of Canada 
Freach in over-runuing the territory 


provress 
t/ 


of a new world, it is easy to see; 
but, on the other hand, we have 
here seme testimony, that British 


America, like the other parts of the 
continent, offers the means of acquiring 
wealth, or at least that individual prose 
perity is not circumvented, either by the 
soil, the climate, or the government, 
But let it not be imagined that we have 
been pleading for British Ainerica, in 
opposition to the United States, as af- 
fording countries for emigrants. The 
recent shoals of emigrants to British 
America suflered, as far as we are able 
to discover, equally with those to the 
United States *,—We are speaking now, 
it will be remembered, of none of the 
moral circumstances which may deters 
mine an emigrant in the choice of a 
country, but exclusively of those that 
are physical; of the country in which 
men can get bread; and our whole doce 
trine is, that be the country where or 
what it will, other thines, than either 
soil, climate, situation, or government, 
are pecessary to the success of the emis 
vraut; thet emigration is, every where, 
arisk ; and, that every where, some emie 
vrauts will sacceed, and some will pes 
rish. Farther, that the United States 





* While we are writing, the newspapers 
supply us with the following statement:— 
“The Trafalgar, Capt. Ridley, just arrived at 
Shorehain, sailed from Shoreham on the 23d of 
May last, anchored in the river St. Laurence, 
ou the ist of July, discharged her cargo, took 
in a freight in the short space of twenty-five 
days, dropped down the river St. Laurence on 
the 27th of July, aud made her homeward- 
passage in thirty days. ‘The report of Captain 
Ridley, upou the state of commerce, is very 
flattering; but he deprecates the spirit of eimi- 
grating adventurers, inasmuch as their expec- 
tations of finding employment, or settling in 
the colonies, are cruelly disappointed. Every 
necessary of life is much dearer than in Eng- 
land. "—With respect to New York, Mr. 
Briste.t states, that living, in that city, is full 
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js not excl usivelyy ® col , try vor emnigt a- 
tion. TI hat it nas iS erearig antages as 
yell as the coutraiy; (hatin point of 
floating capital, it is a poor counlzy ; 
and that a country whicn 18 poor ae) 
foating capital ts not, in all respects, 
what the Unitec ocates have been so em- 
phaticaliy celica, G poor mans country. 
One kiad of poor urcn’s country Is a 
country i Which tucrearcmany rich men, 
py aid of whose caphal (he poor man’s 
‘adustry May be rows ede >; a condition 
without which all the mithons of acres 
of which 2 territe?y may we composed, 
ali the beans of the sun by which it may 
he warmed, ard ali the prodects which 
it is capab!< cf vielding, can be of but 
litle value to the poor man! Beside, 
among the impos!lious practised in Eu- 
rope, 10 relation to the U ited States, 1s 
the ery of vast unoccupied regious, 
which are said to be opci to the eimi- 
grant! There are no such rezions, 
Every foot of land is occupied. ‘There 
isnot arood of ground upon which an 
emigrant may sit down, and call it his 
own, tii! he has peid for it; and land 
that is to ve paid for may be had every 
day, in Engiond, and in all other 
parts of Evrope. The only question 
is, whica land wili make the best re- 
turns? It is never to be forgotten, 
that one motive for the incitements 
constantly held forch to emigration into 
the United States, is solely a motive 
of trade; the large speculators in lands 
having the came interest in the pub- 
ication of puzfs, and finding the same 
advantage from them, as our lottery- 
ofices and medicine-vyendors, The 
diferent circumstances in which the 
lands are placed in the British pro- 
unees contribute to a comparative si- 
lace concerning them. While upon 
this head, we may advert to the pe- 


culiarities under which the advice of 


Mr Birkbeck and that of Mr. Cob- 
bett come before the public. Mr. 
Birkbeck is a holder of land in the 
back country—a_ land-jobber—a_ cha- 
rater sufficiently known and celebrated 
the United States, and he has an 
mesistible interest in drawing emigrants 
ito the wilderness of the Il!inois. Mr. 
Cobbeti is no holder of land in the 
“ited States—a mere political and 
ricuitural looker-on—and his advice, 
"ett bad or good—is at least free from 
ihe suspicion of pecuniary motives. The 
“Wice of the two writers differs essen- 
tally, 
iyntming, then, till we are better in- 
“led, that labour (simple labour) 
, ot in unlimited demand in the 
~ hited States; that consequently, in 


ddit 





nate, there are others, 1n the towns of 
New York, who, without being profii- 
gate, are paupers; and repeating our 
earnest request, that the author of the 
work before us, as well as others, will 
luvestigate the true cause, and correct us 
if we are wrong, we shall now conclude 
this part of our critique; promising 
ourselves to advert at some future oppor- 
tunity to a topic now so often argued in 
England, (and, as we find here, in New 
York) namely, the merits of our poore 
laws; laws in which, after all that we 
have heard, and with all their evil effects, 
and their cruel abuses, before our eyes, 
we have not brought ourselves to stig- 
matize as the prevailing sentiment incul- 
cates. At present we shall say but a 
few words. We cannot understand how 
compulsory relief is to be refused to 
those in want, though we are perfectly 
aware of the necessity of preventing, to 
the utmost possible extent, every species 
of imposture, The right of relief from 
those who have not, from those who have 
to spare, is perfect; and the English 
poor-laws are no more than a recognition 
of that right, and an appointment of the 
mode of enforcing it on the one side, and 


of enjoying it on the other. The claim of 


the poor to charitable relief, which God 
has bestowed, and which man shall not 
take away, stands on avery different 
footing from that of the claim to uni- 
versal suffrage, which man may lawfully 
eive or withhold; the one is a right the 
other a privilege. Universal suffrage 
may or may not be beneficial to society, 
but it is no part of the rights of man; 
while charitable relief is an unques- 
tionable right, secured to all mankind, 
not merely by the constitutions of states, 
but by the constitution of nature, which 
no political constitution must contra- 
vene. ‘* Charity,’’ says Governor Clin- 
ton, above, * is an exalted virtue, but it 
ought to be founded in reason, and re- 
culated by wisdom.” But this lan- 
guave may mislead us. Charity is an 
imperative duty, and is founded in na- 
ture. Doubtlessly it ought to be regu- 
lated by ‘* wisdom.” ‘* Under the pre- 
sent system,”’ says the Governor, ‘* the 
fruits of industry are appropriated to 
the wants of idleness ; a laborious poor 
man is taxed for the support of an édle 
beggar.’ Undeniably, in this view, all 
pauperism is * profligacy;” but the 
case is, that we have nothing here but 
the slang of a party, the conventional 
terms of a sect. It is as easy to raise a 
cry of ** profligate paupers,” as of ** bo- 
rough-mongermg tyrants; the only 
difficulties are, that the one would not 
be repeated by so many mouths, nor re- 


\on to the sick, the young, the aged, | lished by so many ears, as the other, 
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tak, the cripple, and the untortue ; [tis as easy vo talk of “idle poor” as of 





tyrannical princes and corrupt minis 
ters; but in the eye of the just, all 
princes are not tyrants, a// ministers are 
not corrupt, nor all poor men idle. If 
charity is to be branded with the universal 
title of an appropriation of the fruits of 
industry to the wants of idleness, it is 
easy to see into what reputation charity 
must fall with the world. No doubt, 
the description is and always has been 
partially true ; but no doubt also, that 
this is the language with which hard. 
heartedness, in individual instances, hgs 
always sought to shelter its want of b § 
neyolence and its contempt of duty ; 
and woe be to the state in which the 
laws shall be made to echo it! 
The remedies suggested by Governor 
Clinton are all very proper, very old, 
and very insufficient in their operation, 
It is, even now, as much, we suspect, 
as humanity will permit it to be made, 
‘a vreater evil to live by charity than 
by industry; the expenses of charita- 
ble establishments can only be dimi- 
nished by the reformation (always ob- 
vious) of abuses, or by the denial or die 
minution of the amount of relief; and 
all this belongs to the previous question, 
whether poverty is to be treated asa 
crime or as a misfortune: the ‘* system 
of coercive labour’ is very inadequate 
in its results, and is attended by a thou- 
sand inconveniences, of which it 1s not 
the least, that it tends to reconcile us to 
an extension of pauperism, in which, af- 
ter all, the system of ** coercive labour’”’ 
isa mockery! Here, too, we come back 
to the question, whether or not the poor 
are to be regarded by the law as crimi- 
nals—or profligate paupers: if they are 
not, their ‘* coercive labour’’ is neither 
performed with the spirit of freemen, 
nor with the punctuality of slaves, and 
comes, in practice, to nothing. The 
‘* prevention of intemperance and extra- 
agauce,”” in a state of civil freedom, 
can be effected only through the medium 
of ‘* intellectual, moral, and religious 
cultivation* ;” and this, whatever it may 





* Some very judicious observations to this 
purpose, as regarding crimes, and which are 
equally applicable to vices, occur in the last 
Report of the Police Committee :—“ Your 
committee have received from several of the 
magistrates, whom they have examined, vari- 
ous Opinions upon the important subject of the 
prevention of crimes, which is deemed by them 
to be of primary importance. This is a sub. 
ject of great difficulty. It is no doubt true, 
that to prevent crime is better than to punish 
it; but the difficulty is not in the end but the 
means; and though your committee could 
imagine a system of police that might arrive at 
the object sought for, yet, in a free country, or 
even i one where any unrestrained intercourse 
of society is admitted, such a system would of 
necessity be odious and repulsive, and one 
which no goverment could be able to Carry 
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be in New York, is no untried experi- | 


mentin England: the means of inte!lec- 
tual, moral, and religious cultivation 
are not, nor ever have been, wanting in 
England; aud, indeed, it is proper to 


bea: the same testimony to the city of 


New York. The attempt, on the part 
of the goveruor, to distinguish between 
the merits of particular charitable esta- 
blishments, supported by voluntary 
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coutributions, and those of the general | 


system of legal and compulsory relief, 


! 


is worthy neither of the philanthropist, | 
* «ae ° j 
the moralist, the legislator, nor the | 


statesman, Voluntary charitable esta- 
blishmeuts are highly meritorious, aud 
one of their recommendations is, that 
while they direct into approved chan- 
nels the common streain of human be- 
nevolence, and effect, by the union of 
many, what few individuals could hope 
to accomplish, they lighten more or less, 
from the purses of those who have an 
acknowledged superfluity, the burden 
which the whole commuuity is obliged 
to bear. But, as a matter of legisla- 
tion, the poor must never be left to the 
uncertain provision Of voluntary relief. 
Their right is perfect, their necessities 
certain, aud the relief, when wanted, 
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into exceution. In despotte countries it has 
ever vet succeecded to the extcot aimed at by 
thoes theorists ; and among a free people, the 
very preposal would be rejected with ablor- 
rence: it would be a plauv which would make 
every servant of every house a spy on the 
actions of his master, and all classes of society 
apies ow each other. The police of a free 
country is to be fouwad in rational and humane 
laws,—in an cfective and enlightened imagis- 
tiaey,—and in the judicious and proper selec- 
tion of those officers of justice, in’ whose 
hands, as conservators of the peace, executive 
duties are legal:y placed ; but above all, in the 
moral babits and opinions of the pcople; and 
iv proportion to these approximate towards a 
state of perfection, so that people may rest in 
security : and though their property may occa 
sionaliy be ivaded, or their lives endangered 
by the hands of wicked and desperate indi- 
viduals, yet the iastitutions of the country 
being souud, vie tows well administercd, and 
justice executed agatist offenders, no greater 
safeguardean be obtvuiied, without sacrificing 
allthose rights which society was instituted to 
preserve."— Ehus is the obvious and couclusive 
geucrai answer to a thousand absurd aad tyran- 
nical schemes of law-making, which are con- 
finually broached by unreflecting individuals 
It is of the last importance te be persuaded, 
that some legislaturs never presume to lift 
their views to the total abolition of all human 
inperfections ‘Phey see that there is always 
a point beyond which their atteraps would co 
more harm in one shape, than good in another : 
that they must vot stretch the cord till they 
break it, and that there are some evils which 
they must be content to leave untouched. 
The sensible husbandman kaows that he wust 
swtler Some weeds to disfigure, and even par- 
tially choke his crop, vather than cause it to be 
wholly trodden duwa aud de stroye doin the 


werk of extirpation, 
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must be compulsory. It would be as 
justifiable to put down courts of law, 
and abandon claimauts to voluntary 
justice, as to put down poor-laws, and 
abandon the poor to voluntary charity, 
There is in the world a great deal of vo- 
luntary justice as well as voluntary cha- 
rity ; but the legislator nust make both 
justice and charity compulsory, and 
certain of obtainment. Beside, if com- 
pulsory relief were withdrawn, numerous 


i evils would follow, from the munuitiplica- 


tion of voluntary and unregulated ¢cha- 
ritable justitutions, and the opeaings 
whith would thus be given to the de- 
sigainy, to prey, in various forms, upon 
the pockets of the benevolent. 

Legislation for the poor, like every 
other branch of legislation, 1s surrounded 
with difficulties. We shall hereafter 
attempt to investigate with brevity the 
merits of the English poor-laws, and 
we shali then, as we flatter ourselves, 
lay some ground for believing, that they 
do not deserve all the odium whieh 1s 
cast upon them. Our own means for a/fe- 
viating the evil of poverty, which we ne- 
ver expect to see cured in any country, 
and especially in any commercial one, 
are, 

1. Religious education, 

2. Puuishment of crimes, 

3. Relief of want; aud, 

4. Encouragement of emigration*. 

We must not stop, however, even for 
the present, without speaking, on some 
few points, more particularly than we 
have hitherto done, concerning the book 
before us. It is our duty, perhaps, to 
forewarn such of our readers as may 
have any disposition to become pur- 
chasers, that of the one hundred and 
eighty-six very loosely-printed pages 
which it contains, eighty-niue are occu- 
pied with a ** Treatise on Ruta Baga,” 
or the Swedish turnip, designed to in- 
troduce the English culture of that ve- 
getable to the farmers of the Umted 
States. In regard to the remainder, we 
have already expressed ourselves with 
sone degree of respect for traits of the 
author’s mind which we discover in it; 
and such a tribute we know not how to 
refuse, notwithstanding the profound 
contempt, and equal indiguation, with 
which other features of the work spire 
us. Some of Mr. Cobbett’s most re- 
markable assertions we shall hereafter 
distinctly controvert ; of many of his re- 
presentations we shall give coutrary ones, 
and we shall point out, lu many in- 
stances, the weakuess of his bead and 
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® See Mr. Kendall’s Proposal for a Philan 
thropic and Patriotic fustiiution, to be called 
the Colonial Lustitution for the Excouragement 
of New Settlers and New Branches of Trade 
in His Majesty's © ad 
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the failings of his heart; but what Strikes 
usas most worthy of immediate observa. 
tion, is the peculiar malivnity of hig 
present political aims, so continually 
obtruded upon us in these pages. Ing 
great and free country, disputes Cone 
cerning the measures of government, and 
the personal merits of public men, haye 
many salutary results, and are attended 
with comparatively few InCORVENIEenCes 
As, under the eastern despotisms, 
the common people, from their distanes 
suffer little from the tyranny of the 
throne, which reaches chiefly the vreat, 
so among ourselves, the preat ave tos 
far removed from the multitude to be 
inach injured, in general, by the effects 
of their political animosiiies, A pots 
house club may rai! at an English prine 
ininister without putting him to. any 
hniminent personal meconvenience $ with. 
out ala:ming him for the safety of his 
(life or roof. Bat Mr. Cobbeit js 
pursuing a course tiat is uew to English 
| politics. He spares kings and iinisters 
and lords—he spares those who are sure 
vrouuded by a thousand fences, physical 
| and moral—aud seeks to kindle a war be- 
) tween the matuaal tenants of our towns 
} 





rand villages! If he would. sting the 
| labouring classes to rebeilion, it is toa re. 
| bellion, not against the constitution, 
| which he venerates, not aguinst the 
| prince, whom he loves, not against the 
peerage and gentry whom he respects *; 
but a rebellion, a massacre of the ser- 
vant upon the master, of the employed 
/upon the emplover, of the bind upon 
the farmer ;—it is to the journeyman, 
to the labourer, that he addresses him- 
self; and winle other demagogucs would 
lead their dupes to the doors of the 
House of Commous or of the Palace— 
he would direct his mob to the break- 
ing of windows, to the firing of barns 
and hay-ricks, tothe plunder of farm- 
houses, and at length to the slaughter 
of their inmates! It is the whole mass 
of the people that he would set by the 
ears, and the walks of common life that 
he would fill with rapine and blood: 
It is expressly the Enelish farmers—the 
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* He lays about bim, in the mean time, 
upon particular individuals, as he pleases. 
Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, ia @ 
*coxcomb,” “an absolute pedazoguc, 
Sir Francis Burdett receives a castigativs 
the ancieut style of the author: “ Tn surveys 
| he kind earth 
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aud the glorious sun that produce theses ' 
me, must delightful objects, bow often Hart 

turned, with an aching heart, toware the 
treated Englishinen, shut up in dungeon byt 
morscless tyrants, while nof ove word on 
been uttered in their defeuce by, ang ¥* 
they were receiving not eve cheenbig Volk 
cowforting word trom, Sir Praue.s Buraels 
who had been the vreaut iineus Cdu' 

thei mearceration '"— pi 1; 
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eomanry—that, at the present time, are 
the chief objects of his rancour, © It 1s 
to hunt down the middle classes, 1t is to 
make them afraid to support the laws, 
or to render them odious for so doin ys 
‘t ig to stigmatize, and, if possible, to 
crush under the feet of numbers, that 
loyal and effective body of the people, 
upou whom so much depends,—that is 
sow the grand occupation of his pen. 
« A farmer here” [in the United States] 
cavs he, “is not the poor Cependent 
wretch that a Cavalry-Yeoman is, or 
thata Treason-J uryiman is.” (Pref. it.) 
« Not soin England, where the farmers 
(generally the most stupid as well as the 
most slavish aud most churlish part of 
the nation) envy all who excel them, &c., 
[ say generally ; for there are many 
most honourabie exceptions 3 and it 1s 
amongst that class of meu that I have 
my dearest and most esteemed friends ; 
men of knowledge, of experience, of in- 
tegrity, and of public spirit, equal to 
that of the best of Englishmen in the 
worst times of oppression. [ would not 
exchange the friendship of one of these 
men, for that of all the Lords that ever 
were created, though there are some of 
them very able and upright men too.” 
(p. 166.) The line of distinction be- 
tween one sort of English farmers and 
another, is, Immediately afterward, in 
part, explained :-—*¢ ¢ Joyal farmers,’ who 
are geverally the greatest fools.” 

We draw one lesson from Mr. Cob- 
bett’s branch of the revolutionary plan, 
and one which is so obvious that we have 
little doubt of its being listened to by 
all our fellow-countryinen. It is, that 
the resistance to the march of destruc- 
tion is & Common cause, from which no 
class of the people must separate itself, 
One leader assails this part of the sys- 
tem, and anotlier assails that; but the 
indiscriminate overthrow of the whole 
i the only natural end of all their 
united Jabours. It will be quite in 
vain for the selfish or discontented to 
stand idle or smiling by, and say, let 
theny pull down on the right or on the 
left, the ground is safe under my own 
feet, I shall thrive amid the change, or 
at least I shall stand unmolested, It is 
false. All must go; the poor man with 
his sixpeuce, along with the rich with 
histhousands; the pillars of every private 
lot, along with the foundations of the 
state. But in this common danger, 
there is, perhaps, one common security ; 
and where there are so many to feel the 
mischief, it may be presumed that not 
afew will be ready to avert or to resist 


it. We must indeed be the bundle of 
Sticks *, 


Ae 





* At this instant bas appeared a printed 








Here, for the present, we would wil- 
lingly lay down the pen; but we are 
anxious not to defer the answer which 
we have to give, to a very natural 
and justifiable question, which, we are 
sure, is on the lips of numberless well- 
meaning individuals. We are to be 
asked, what is to be done, if the most 
conscientious man, seeing, or fancying 
that he sees, the existence of greater or 
less public evils, and the triuinph of 
audacious vices, may not lift his voice 
against them, without incurring the most 
unsparing censure, without being 
branded as a public disturber? We 
shall be asked, whether either morals or 
laws demand of the hovest member of 
society, that he should carry his com- 
plaisance so far, as to maintain silence 
concerning all that is wrong, or that he 
conceives to be so, lest, in his just re- 
probation, he should be guilty of mo- 
lesting the repose, or interrupting the 
career, of all that is, perhaps, really wor- 
thy of abhorrence? We shall be asked, 
what, the existence of oppression only 
for a moment supposed, is the course 
which we would allow our honest man to 
pursue, without pursuing him, in our 
turn, with crimination ; and whether it 
isabsolutely to be prohibited, to accuse 
the oppressor of his wrongs, or to come 
mune with the oppressed, lest, in place 
of orderly suffering, we should superin- 
duce disorderly resistance! Now, to 
these questions, we have to answer, that 
the course which a well-inclined and 
well-principled man takes to subdue 
the evils of society, and vindicate the 
cluuns of his fellow-creatures, is as 
broadly distinguished from the course 
pursued by Mr. Cobbett and so many 
others, as any other opposite extremes of 
virtue andof vice. Putting out of view, 
for the moment, many other explana- 
tions, for which we have neither time 
nor space, we shall observe, that in a 
free country like ours, where the press, 





paper on the walls of the metropolis, of which 
the following is a copy. We transcribe it for 
the special edification of Mr. Cobbett and Sir 
Francis Burdett, and the several disciples of 
those two great men. We warned Sir Francis 
Burdett, only a short time since, that his 
throat was iv some danger :— 

“ WHAT are the ten thousand wretches who 
in Westminster voted against Mr. Hunt, but 
oppressors of their non-franchised fellow-citi- 
zvis, content to crawl before the higher orders, 
that we may continue slaves to both? Alike 
then, and egual be their common destiny. The 
brave, though starving outstanders of Man- 
chester, should be avenged in London. Shall 
uon-represented Britons, in such a cause, be 
scared by the fear of gibbets or bayonets? Be 
our remonstrance to the Crown decorous; but 
let us in one heroic day, convince the world, that 
the grievances of mankind are now become in- 
supportable.” 





and every other means of cultivating 
public opinion, is unrestrained, even to 
the possibility of deepest abuse, the vir- 
tuous man, neither erring through in- 
temperance, nor wilfully sinning through 
selfishness, never doing wrong to put 
down wrong—but seeking right by 
means that are right—will assail vice but 
with no efforts but the most temperate, 
and in the end the most sure. He will 
use argument rather than invective, and 
he will address himself to those whom he 
conceives to be in error, in the spirit, 
and with the tone, and in the manner, 
of a friend, and not in those of an 
enemy ; he will, in short, be content to 
let his own opinions be leisurely dis- 
cussed, and trust to the final success of 
truth, on which ever side it may hie. 
But this process, we shall be told, is so 
slow! And their impatience of the pro- 
cess, we answer, proves the presumption 
and intolerance, where it does not argue 
the selfishness and personal ambition, of 
those who indulge in it. It is the feel- 
ing of all zealots, and of all persecutors; 
it has instigated all crimes. When 
men have only themselves in view, haste 
is indispensable; for they are but the 
insects of a day, and the advantage 
which is not secured immediately, will 
be lost to them for ever! When zealots 
can endure no delay of the moment, 
they not only act with an intemperance 
which betrays little knowledge of the 
affairs of the world, and commonly do 
more mischief than they had even pro- 
mised themselves to do good, but they 
obviously fail in that duty to their fel- 
low creatures, which demands a_ patient 
respect fortheir opinions, and intolerantly 
attempt to force the acceptance of their 
own notions (which may be right or 
may be-wrong), against or without the 
conviction of those who are equall 
entitled to be heard with themselves. 
It is, in short, the prevailing feature of 
all that description of men to whom we 
are alluding, that while, with their lips, 
they continually extol the operation of 
reason, in their conduct they incessantly 
contemplate force. This is human in- 
firmity, and no more ; but it is an infir- 
mity which we must always strive to 
resist. 

Jt was the boast of the theorists who 
commenced the French revolution, that 
they would ‘talk of obedience to sub- 
jects, and of liberty to kings,” and a re 
solution more sublimely pure and ge- 
herous was never formed by the mind 
of man; but alas! they only kept half 
their word. God forbid, in our own 
country, that there should ever be want- 
ing Englishmen to expose abuses, to 
vindicate rights, to make war upon the 
oppressor, and to stand up for the feeble 
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and oppressed! But the manner, and 
the motives, (which inspire the manner) 
are every thing; and, unhappily, we 
live in an age, and in a community, 
when and where, in addition to the more 
ancient temptations to political crime, the 
art of printing, and the diffusion of let- 


ters, has made it worth the while of the | 


meanest trafficker in the markets, to 
labour at the perversion of public senti- 


ment, and the consequent overthrow of 


every thing that is valuable to usas ana- 
tion and as members of society. Where 
the making of books becomes a trade 
in which all may engage, and books 
commodities of which all may freely 
make use, it is not difficult to forcsce 
what sort of wares will have most suc- 
cess in certain quarters: * Injudicious 
admiration,” says our moral Hercules, 
invariably mistakes the venom of the 
dart, for the vigour of the bow; and, as 
novelty captivates the superficial and 
thoughtless, vehemence delights the dis- 
contented and turbulent. He that con- 
tradicts acknowledged truth will always 
have an audience; he that vilifies esta- 
blished authority will always find abet- 
tors.””, With such dangers around us, 
dangers which are inseparable from the 
nature of things, how is it possible for 
us to be too circumspect in the confi- 
dence we yield to any thing that we read 
or that we hear, or in the motives of 
those who would stimulate us, perhaps 
for their gain (and, perhaps, for the 
most pultry gain) to our own imme- 
diate ruin ? 


{To be continued.) 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


(Concluded from our last, p. 379.) 





Tue most prominent exhibition at this fair, 
formerly, was that of puppet-shows, or as 
they were then called, motions. At what 

eriod this species of amusement was first 
introduced into this country is uncertain ; 
there is, however, little doubt of its haviiug 
originated onthe continent: Cervantes has 
made Don Quixote spectator of a puppet- 
show, and we find earlier mention of them 
in France and Italy. 

The following extract from Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ will ex- 
hibit the complexion of the drodis in his 
time. 

«©O’ the motions that I, Lanthorn Lea- 
therhead, have given light to, ? my time, 
since my master Pod* died! Jerusalem 
was a stately thing, and so was Nineve’, 
and the city of Norwich, and Sodom and 


o--- 





*® A celebrated motion-maker. 
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Gomorrah ; with the rising o’ the ’pren- 
tices, and pulling down the bawdy-houses 
there, upon Shrove Tuesday: but the Gun 

powder Plot—there was a great penny! 
[ have presented that te an eighteen or 
twenty-penny audience, nine timesinan af- 
ternoon. Your home-born projects prove 
ever the best, they are so easy and fami- 


liar :—they put too much learning in their 


things now-a-days; and that, [ fear, will 

spoil this*.” 
The motion 

Lanthorn 


here alluded to, which 
feared would be spoiled by 


| too inuch learning, was, ‘* the ancient-mo- 


dern Llistory of Lierc and Leander, other- 
wise called the ‘Pouchstone of ‘brue Love, 
with as rare atrial of friendship between 
Damon and Pythias, two faithful friends 
the DBankside.’”?” The ‘* printed book”’ 
Lanthorn further observes, “ is too learned 
and too poetical forour audience, for what 
do they know what Hellespont is? guilty 
of true love’s blood? or what Abydos is ? 
or the other Sestos hight???) The way ia 
which he has modernized it is thus ex- 
plained, “I have only made it a little easy 
and modern for the times, Sir; that’s all. As 
for the Hellespont, [ imagine our Thame 
here, and then Leander I make a dyer’s 
son about Puddle Wharf; and Hero, a 
wench o’ the Bankside, who, going over 
one morning to Old Fish Street, Lean- 
der spies her land at Trig Stairs, and 
falls in love with her. Now I do in- 
troduce Cupid, having metamorphosed 
himself into a drawer, and he strikes Hero 
in love with a pint of sherry; and other 
pretty passages, there are, o’ the friend- 
ship, that will delight you, Sir, and please 
your judgment.” 

However successful  home-born pro- 
jects”? may have been in Ben Jonson’s 
days, the Bartholomew audiences were sub- 
sequently entertained with more sublime 
compositions, as the two following motion- 
masters’ bills will show. ‘They are both 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and, not im- 
probably, for the same year. ‘They are here 
reprinted (ene of them for the first time) 
from the originals, contained in a volume 
of the Harleian Manuscripts :— 

‘© At Crawly’s booth, over against the 
Crown ‘Tavern, in Smithfield, during the 
time of Bartholomew Fair, will be pre- 
sented a little opera, called the Old Crea- 
tion of the World, yet newly revived, 
with the addition of Noah’s Flood; also 
several fountains playing water during the 
time of the play. ‘The last scene does 
present Noah and his family coming out 
of the ark, with all the beasts, two by 
two, and all the fowls of the air, seen ina 
prospect sitting upon trees ; likewise over 
the ark is seen the rising sun, mma most 
glorious manner; moreover, a multitude 
of angels will be seen, in a double rank, 
which presents a double prospect, one for 
the sun, the other for a palace, where will 
be seen six angels ringing of bells. Like- 
wise machines descends from above, dou- 
ble and treble, with Dives rising out of 
Hell, and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s bo- 
som, besides several figures dancing Jiggs, 
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sarabands, and country-dances, to the 4 
miration of all spectators; with the rte ‘ 
conceits of Squire Punch and Sir Joh, 
Spendall. | ” 

«* All this is completed with an enter. 
tainment of singing and dancing, with Se. 
veral naked swords, performed bya childof 
eight years of age, to the general Satisfae. 
tisfaction of all persons. Vivat Regina.” 

The “Old Creation of the World, new 
revived”’ seems to have been very popular 
as the following bill is on the same sub. 
ject, the contents of which are circumstan. 
tially enumerated :— 

BY HER MAJESTIC’S PERMISSION, 
«At Heatly’s Booth, over azainst the 


Cross Daggers, next to Mr. Ailey’ 
booth; during the time ef Bartholomew 


Fair, will be presented a little opera, 
called ‘the Old Creation of the World, 
newly revived,’ with the addition of the 
glorious battle obtained over the French 
and Spaniards, by His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. 
‘“The Contents are these, 

. The Ureation of Adam and Eve. 
«9. The Jntreagucs of Sucifer in the 


garden of Eden. 


sé | 


«© 3, Adam and Eve driven cut of Para 
dise. 

‘4, Cain going to plough, Abel criving 
sheep. 

«5. Cain killeth his brother Abel. 

« 6, Abraham offering his son Isaac. 


‘«}7. ‘Three wise men of the East guided 
by astar, who worship him. 
“8, Joseph and Mary fice away by night 
upon an ass. 
“9, King Herod's cruelty, 
spears Jaden with children. . 
“10. Rich Dives invites his friends, 
and orders his porter to keep the beggars 
from his gate. 
‘641. Poor Lazarus comes a begging at 
Rich Dives’s gate, the dogs lick his sores. 
«© 12. The Good Angel and Deata con- 
tends tor Lazarus’s life. 
«© 13. Rich Dives is taken sick and dieth, 
and is buried in great solemnity. . 
«© 14. Rich Divesin Hell, and Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom, seen in a most glorious 
object, all in machines, descending 124 
throne, guarded with multitudes of An- 
gels, with the breaking of the clouds, dis- 
covering the Palace of the Sun, in double 
and treble prospects, to the admiration 0! 
all spectators. Likewise several rich and 
large figures, which dances jigs, Saf 
bands, anticks, and country dances, be- 
tween every act; compleated with the 
merry humours of Sir John Spendall and 
Punchanello, with several other things 
never yet exposed. 
~ « Performed by Mat. Leatly. 
“ Vivat Regina.” 
Another drol], about the same tine, Ws 
«The Distressed Virgin, or the t nnatural 
Parents, being atrue History of the Pat 
Maid of the West, or the Loving Siste!: 
‘Tous, who have no relics of the pupPpe 
show left, but in the clumsy exhibition ¢ 
Punch, it may be difficult to conceive 10% 
° . ae ee * we 1110 
subjects so multifarious and diver! 
could have been represented: 


his men’s 
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n of the day were very 
uppet-siow -_- Alee A Number ef the 
oe eciat Or; one Powel, “ famous show- 
oan, 19 mentioned, and Lis perfermances 
nymourously contrasted with those of the 
Opera House. Puppet-shows were suc- 
ceeded by pantomimes, In which, the 
only difference is, that in the former, 
yuppets represented men; in the latter 
men represent puppets. 
Bartholomew Fair has for the last half 
century had theatrical booths, in which, 
opular dramas, adapted to the taste of 
their audiences, have been performed, 
sometimes by ‘* actors from the theatres- 
roval ;” Yates and Shuter, who after- 
wards became so celebrated, had a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair, which Mr. Gar- 
rick and his wife visited shortly after 
their marriage ; and, upon their being 
rudely pushed, Mr. Garrick called upon 
his bill-sticker (Old Palmer) who had 
been engaged to receive the money at 
the entrance of the booth, for protec- 
tion. Palmer, though a very strong man, 
rofessed himself sorry ice could not serve 
Fin in Smithield; alleging that few 
people there knew Mr. Garrick off the 
stage. 
There was one of the Merry Andrews, 
who attended on the quack doctors at this 
fair, so much superior to the rest of his 
profession for wit and gesture, that he was 
noticed by ali ranks of people. Becween 
the seasons, he sold gingerbread-nuts about 
Covent Garden; but, to keep up his va- 
lue at fairs, (for he had a guinea per day 
for his performance, besides presents from 
the multitude,) he would never laugh nor 
take notice of a joke when a dealer in nuts. 
He was the inost polite and quiet vendor 
of those articles Ia London. 

Several copies of Bartholomew Fair Play- 
Bills, at ditierent periods during the last 
ceniury, Might be added, many of which 
are curious; but having extended this ar- 
ticle already much farther than was ori- 
ginally intended, only a copy of one in 
the reign of Qu. en Anne, now re-printed 
for the first time, is here subjoined:— 

“At Ben Johnson’s Booth, (by Mrs. 
Trynn’s company of actors,) in the rounds 
nomithield, during the fair, will be pre- 
sented an excellent entertainment, being 
the famous History of Wairrincron, Lorp 
Mayor OF Loxpon; wherein, besides 
the variety of songs and dances, will be 
shown an extraordinary view of several 
Stately and surprising scenes 3 as a rowling 
sta, bearing a large ship under sayl, with 
Neptune, mermaids, dolphins, &c.3 also, 
éprospect of a Moorish country, so swarm- 
‘ng with rats and mice, that they over-run 
the king and queen’s table at dinner; like- 
ave, a large diverting scene of tapestry, 
diled with all living figures; and, lastly, 
cos with a lord mayor’s triumph, 

uch are presented nine several pa- 
fants, being six elephants and castles, a 
oe temple, and two triumphal 
other we — drawn by two lyons, apd the 
Seated A wo dolphins in all which are 
won dove twenty persons, in various 

_ S€85 with flags, scutcheons, streamers, 

€ preparation and decoration of 
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which infinitely exceed, beth in expence 
and grandeur, all that as ever been seen 
on a stare in the fair. 

«©The chief parts are performed by ac- 
tors from both theatres. Vivat Regina.” 

This article may be concluded with an 
account, given in the newspapers, o¢ the 
opening of the fair for the present year, on 
the 3d instant.—** Bartholomew Fair.—At 
eleven o’clock, yesterday morning, the 
Lord Mayor, in his state carriage, éccom- 
panied by the sheriffs in their state car- 
riages, and several aldermen, attended by 
the city marshals on horseback, proceeded 
from the Mansion House, along Cheapside 
and Newgate Street, direct to Smithfield 
Market, (omitting the old custom of stop- 
ping at Newgate to partake of a cool tank- 
ard), where the fair was proclaimed in due 
form. ‘The Court of Pied Poudre was 
opened by his lordship, with all the accus- 
tomed solemnities, and the several officers 
sworn into their respective situations. 
‘Lhese ceremonies having been performed, 
the procession slowly moved through the 
fair, and returned in the same grand state 
to the Mansion House. ‘The entertain- 
ments of the fairimmediately commenced, 
and the weather being favourable, vast 
multitudes of visitors were attracted dur- 
ing the whole of theday. Previous to the 
fair being proclaimed, an unfortunate boy, 
whom curiosity led to peep through a cre- 
vice into one of the caravans, had his eye 
thrust out, by means of a skewer, bya 
large monkey which was in the inside.” 
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A mistaken idea obtains, that the name 
of ‘Claremont’? was given to this seat, 
in some manner (for it would not be easy 
to say how) descriptively of its situation. 
‘The name of Clare seems to be thus con- 
founded with the French word clair, 
“clear,” or “bright;” asif ‘ Claremont” 
signitied «* Mount Clear’’—no very intel- 
ligible denomination, and which, beside, 
to be put into French, must be written 
‘¢Mont Clair,’ and not “Clair Mont.” 
‘Lhe simple fact ts, that the name was given 
to the place by John Holles Pelham, Earl 
of Clare*, afterward Duke of Newcastle, 
who here built a house which is no longer 
in existence; for, being purchased by 
the Earl of Clive, that nobleman pulled it 
down, and built the present edifice in an 
improved situation. In compliment to 
the Duke of Newcastle, Dr. Garth wrote 
his poem of ‘* Claremont,” in imitation of 
Denham’s * Cooper’s Hill.” That the 
nount on which the Duke built the sum- 
mer-house, or Belvidere, which still re- 
mains, and which is spoken of above, ts 
that to which he gave the name of Clare, 
is very probabie. Since the death of the 
Earl of Clive, the estate has had several 
owners. About the year 1796, it was in 





* The saine nobleman whose town house 
was that now standing at the north west cor- 
ner Of Lincoln’s Inn Square, and from whose 
title is equally derived the uame of Clare Mar- 
ket. 
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the possession of the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
amd it was bought, by commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament, for the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold, of Mr. El- 
lis, its late owner and occupant, for the 
sum of sixty-six thousand pounds. 








SEVEN DOUBLE STARS, 
AS THEY APPEAR THROUGH DR. KITCHINER’S 
BEAUCLERC TELESCOPE. 





¢ Bootes—small star, faintly bluish, 
with 250, diameter of large star 
separate; small star not more 
than one-third the size of the 
large one. To discern this dis- 
tinctly, acertain quantity oflight 
is indispensable, and the ithumi- 
nating requires to be in a higher 
proportieu to the magnifying 
power t'man with any of the fol- 
lowing Stars. 

« Herculis—small star, bluish, with 
200, two diameters of large star 
separate ; the blue star not quite 
so large as the other, 





y Andromede—small star, a beauti- 
ful blue, with 200, four diame- 
ters of large star separate; blue 
star rather the least, 


Seta Aguarii—one and a half dia- 
meter separate; the two stars 
are of egual size, and white. 


Pole Star.—The accompanying star 
a very faint point, very easily vi- 
sible with 80. 


Castor—one rather less than the 
other, with 200, two diameters of 
the smaller star separate. 

Rigel—the small star a mere point, 
four diameters of the large one 
from it, very well seen with go. 


These Double Stars are beautiful tests 
of the distinctness of a telescope, and 
(when near the meridian) may be dis- 
cerned with a very fine 44 inch Achroma- 
tic of 23 aperture; but their separation 
will appear diminished, in proportion as 
their diameters appear increased, by the 
aperture of the telescope being so much 
less. 

N. B. Not one instrument in a hundred 
will show them without a ring of false 
light, or radiating points, round the larger 
stars. I have often seen Castor look hke 
a figure of 8, with the stars in the two cen- 
tres of it. The apparent diameters and 
distances of double stars from each other 
vary very much, according to their dis- 
tance from the meridian, the different aper- 
ture of the telescope, and ditferent states 
of the atmosphere *. W. K. 





* The above forms the 25th page of Dr. 
Kitcbiner’s “ Practical Observations ov Teles- 
copes, Opera-Glasses, and Spectacles, illus- 
trated with original Portraits of the Planets,” 
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VARIETY. 





Ecclesiastical Authority for Dancing.— 
Louis XII of France held a grand court at 
Milan, in 1501, where the balls are said 
to have been magnificent. “Two Cardi- 
nals, Cardinal de Narbonne and Cardinal 
de St. Leverin, footed it there with the 
rest of the courtiers. Cardinal Paliavino 
relates, that the fathers, doctors, bishops, 
and other church dignitaries assembled at 
the Council of Trent, rested for a while 
in 1562 from their theological polemics, 
and deliberated on the important proposi- 
tion of giving a ball to Philip I, King of 
Spain. The project, after mature discus- 
sion, was adopted, the ball was appointed, 
all the ladies of the city were invited, and 
the Spanish bigot, together with all the fa- 
thers of the council, danced on the occa- 
sion. 

Actual Manners in Spain.—The Spanish 
clergy of the present day are much more 
rigid, as one of their bishops has just fallen 
a victim to his zeal in suppressing private 
balls, —A letter from Madrid, inserted in 
the French papers, furnishes the following 
statement :— Lhe Bishop of Durango, Mar- 
quis de Castanizas, having prohibited the 
inhabitants of the city from giving balls in 
their houses, the Intendant of the Province, 
Don Alejo Garcia Conde, disregarding the 
prohibition of the bishop, continued to 

ive balls when he pleased at his residence. 

he consequence was, a violent dispute 
between the bishop and the intendant, 
which ended in an act of excommunica- 
tion being fulminated against the latter. 
Shortly after, there happened to be a fete 
at the Cathedral, and on the intendant’s 
presenting himself for admission, he was 
informed of the order for lis exclusion ; 
on hearing which, he rushed precipitately 
forward to the altar, at which the bishop 
was officiating pontifically, and wounded 
him so severely with his drawn sword, that 
he is since dead ! 

Whimsical Advertisement.—The follow- 
ing appeared lately in an Irish newspaper: 
—‘* A captain ina militia regiment, who 
at length being relieved from the hard- 
ships of war, is now willing to offer his ser- 
vices, as land or house steward (the latter 
would be preferred) to any nobleman or 

entleman of fortune. ‘The captain hav- 
ing had the advantage of two years’ con- 
tinued) marching and countermarching 
through England, is perfectly coversant in 
all the improved modes of agriculture 
practised in that delightful country. ‘The 
captain will be found a thorough econo- 
mist, having for many years (and no blame 
to him) supported a numerous offspring on 
his pay alone. ‘The captain has been long 
accustomed to command and obey; he 
will, therefore, be found peremptory and 
authoritative to those so him, and at 
the same time, subservient and obsequious 
to his employers. ‘The captain filatters 
himself he will be a very useful man ina 
family — carves neatly, dresses salads, 
makes punch, and for drawing would not 
ive the bush to any man in Ireland.—N.B. 
Te will cheerfully undertake the manage- 
ment of the cellar.—For particulars, &c.”’ 





CONGRESS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
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A srconp meeting of the sovereigns of 
the several nations of Europe in Congress, 
forcibly recalls to the mind the project of 
Henry IV, for constituting one quarter of 
the globe a great republic. It is not to be 
doubted, that these personal conferences 
must facilitate the arrangement of inter- 
national affairs in a degree unknown to the 
ordinary intercourse by ambassadors. On 
the other hand, they must also have a ten- 
dency, it is possible, to promote that erec- 
tion of an universal monarchy, inthe hands 
of some one of the potentates, to which 
the plan of Henry LV always seemed lia- 
ble to lead. Power always inclines to 
concentrate itself, and in every assem- 
blage of powers, there is, or there must 
eventually be, not cnly the strong, and 
the more strong, but the strongest of all. 

That universal monarchy, however, is 
more likely to be virtual than nominal ; 
the several states will preserve the exte- 
rior forms of independence; and as this 
virtual universal monarchy must, perhaps, 
always exist, to permit of any repose 
among nations, the republic of Europe 
may produce nothing actuaily new, but 
transact atfairs with increased harmony, 
and make the nearest approach to that 
state of universal peace, of the possible 
production of which political pht'osophers 
have so long and so often dreamed *. 

Attempts are continually made, in the 
Morning Chronicle, to persuade us that 
the alliance of the sovereigns has for its 
object to enable each other to trench upon 
the liberties of their respective countries ; 
but a more liberal and more rational view 
is taken in other quarters :—‘* ‘The ‘Treaty 
of Vienna,” says a writer in the United 
States, “ which is now the basis of national 
convention law, in Europe, as the ‘Treaty 
of Westphalia was, prior to the French 
revolution, stipulates, that if one Euro- 
pean nation has any domestic quarrels, ei- 
ther with its colonies, or with its home do- 
minions, the high contracting parties do 
not interfere; but if any power attacks the 
integral empire of any European sove- 
reignty, the parties to the Vienna ‘lreaty 
protect it. Ilence, Spain and her colo- 
nies are left to fight out their mutual bat- 
tles, as they can; but Portugal 1s forbid- 
den to encroach upon the Spanish domi- 
nious on the American continent.” 

A general persuasion seems to exist 
among the European public, that one of 
the resolutions of the Congress of .Aix-la- 
Chapelle will be to withdraw the Allied 
Armies from the French soil. [t is diilicult 
to give credit to such a supposition, while 
the inevitabie effect of the measure de- 
scribed seems to be the renewal of all the 
horrors of war and revolution, It is said, 





* The dream has been especially dreamed 
in Germany, where an arch innkeeper once 
set up 2 sign which he called the universal 
peace. It was a picture of a burying-ground; 
and was, at last, but a version of the Roman 
reproach :— 


“They make a solitude, and call it peace.” 
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that England, in an especial manner - 
. % > ry” 1e a kine . “ay ; 

hated in France. ‘The answer is, that we 


have conquered France. It is said, that 
we have placed upon the throne of France 
a sovereign Who Is not acceptable to the 
banditti and its adherents who predoy. 
nate in France. ‘The answer is, that ye 
always intended to seek the establishment 
of some government in France, the exist. 
ence of which would be incompatible With 
the predominance of that banditti: we g). 
Ways aimed at co-operation with the inj. 
nority in France—the minority either jp 
power or in numbers—aid that therefore 
iothing new has discovered itself. It js 
said, that twenty-five years Of revoluatios 
and successful rapine have disqualitied 
['rance for peace and legitimate gover. 
ment, have estranged the population from 
its exiled princes, has sent to the graye 
the generation which knew them, has 
raised up a generation which Is strangers 
to them, and has placed its atfections 
elsewhere. ‘The answer is, let another 
twenty-five years gradually restore France 
to habits of social order, renew tie acquaint: 
ance of the people of their lawful kings, 
resign to the earth a generation which has 
other predilections, and rear up a gene- 
ration of men loyal to the house of bour- 
bon, and at peace with mankind. If we 
do not provide for this, by means oi a sta- 


‘tionary army, we have but one other re- 


medy left -that of partitioning Krance. 
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BRACELET. 
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BY ROBERT HERRICK. [545. 





Wry I tie about thy wrist, 
Julia, this my silken twist, 
For what other reason is’t? 


But to show thee how in part 
Thon my pretty captive art? 
But thy bond-slave is my heart, 


Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 
Kuap the thread, and thou art free: 
But’ tis otherwise with me. 


Tam bound, and fast bound, so 
That from thee I cannot go; 
Is T could, £ would not so! 











ON A LADY, 
Who died in giving birth toa Daughter. 


BY THE SAME, 





As gilliflowers do but stay 

To blow and seed, and so away, 

So you, fair lady, sweet as May, 
The garden's glory, liv’d awhile, | 
To lend the world your scent and smile. 
But when your own fair print was set 
Ornce iv a virgin flosculet, 

Sweet as yourself, and newly blown, 
To give that life, resigned your owns 
But so, as still the mother’s power 
Lives in the pretty lady-flower ! 
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Punctuation, —The contract lately made 
for lighting the town of Liverpool, during 
the ensuing yea, has been made void by 
the misplacing ef a comma in the adver 
tisement, thus :—* the lamps are at pre- 
ent about four thousand and fifty, and 
have in general two spouts each, com- 
osed of not less than twenty threads of 
cotton.” “The contractor would have pro- 
ceeded to furnish each lamp with the said 
twenty threads, but this being but half the 
usual quantity, the cominissioners disco- 
vered that the difference arose from the 
comma following, instead of preceding, 
the word each. The parties agreed to 
annul the contract, and a new one is now 
ordered. 

Literature in the U neted ‘tates. —A cri- 
tical writer in the United States, entitled, 
under a general view, to the highest re- 
spect and praise, thus expresses hiins elf on 
a question of ‘* learning and taste :’— 

earning, taste, and scie nce, of course, 
have not yet made much headway in the 
west.” 

A Ghost ai last !—Certain subscribers in 
New York, have been removing the ashes 
of General Montgomery, who was killed 
under the walls of Quebec, out of Canada 
to New York. An Albany paper, an- 
nounces the arrival, so far, of * the mares 
of General Montgomery.’ > The writer 
ineans the remains. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
August 28 to September 3. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Cathedral Antiquities of England. By John Britton, 


F.S.A.No.17, being No, $ of York Cathedral, 4to. 1s 
Impetiai do. 11, 
FINE ARTS. 
Annals of the Fine Arts. No. 10. 8vo. 43. 





The British Gallery of Pictures, First Series. By W. Yot- | 
| pasture, there is now eternal ice ; and the 


Uey, Esq. F.S. A. No. 64, 4to. 19s. 6d. fol. th. 13. 
HISTORY. 

Naval Chronology of Great Priicin 3 or, an Historical Account 
of Maritime Events. With Engravings. By J. Ralfe 
Part 4. vo. 10s. Gd» Coloured, 15°. 

Letters on French Hist: ry, from the earliest Period to tht 
Battle of Waterloo. By J. igland. temo. és. 

The Parliamentary History of England. Vol. ¢3, comprising 


the period from 1797 to 1798. Royal <voetl tis, de 
MEDICINE. 
Practical Researches on the Naturc, Cure, and Prevention of 
Gout. Ry Jam 5 John nh, & G- e&Vvo $3. d+ 





Medico Chirurgical Transactions, With Plates. Vol. 9. part | 


1. BVO. 128, 


The Emizgrant’s Gaide to the United dtates of America. By 
Robert He lditch, Esq. SV0. 156 6.4, 

E! Espaiol Constitutional ; o Miscellanea de Politica, Cien- 
Cias, Yartes, Litcratura. No.1. s5vo. $5. Montily. 

The Pamph'etcer, No. 24. kVO US. 65. 

be Provinei al Magazii No. !. svo. 108 Gd.e Monthly. 

; PHILOLOGY 

AGrammar of Rhcto:ic and Polite ! itcrature; Ccumprehen:! 
ing the Principles of Language ans Style. Dy A. Jamic.o.. 
faMo. és. 6d. bound 

POLMS. 

Poems and Taie: in Verse. By Mrs. JEnias Lamonte 
Foolscap svo. 6s. 

Johnny Neweome in the Navy: a Poem in Four Cantos, 
With Notes. Part. 1. svo. 2s. od. 

THEOLOGS 
Lectures on ™ Principal Evidences ane nd the several Dispensa- 
igion. By W. Roby. s6vo. 3s. 


Cirgic 
- 


Ser mons on Various Oecasio.s. By the Rev. James Kuizht, 
M.A. evo. 73, 


, 





STANZAS 


Addressed toa Young Vea who wes cer wred for 
wanting Common Sense. 


What means this Common Sense, the worldling’s | 
boast, 

Which checks the srdour of a youthful fire ; 

Dwells not with genius, is in traaspert lost, 

And bids poetic ecstacy expire ? 


Is it the sleepy wisdom of the schools, 
The cheating craft of worldly-minded men, 
The policy ef mad ambitivu’s fools, 

Or flows it from the moralists dull pen ? 


Is it tocheck each soft emotion’s rise, 
To wrap in clav-cold apathy the heart ; 
Each object void of Fancy’s aid io prize, | 
Aud tear from Uappiness its better part? 


If this be common sense; ob ! grant m: heaven, 
The fuller blessings of the feelue mind, 
To worldings still, let CommonSense be given, 
Indulge me with a Seuse of uobler kind. 


Be mine to ramble stillin Fancy’s maze, 

By foud Imagination led astray ; 

On b:fe’s bright prospects chearfully to g: ane, 

And strew with fluwers its trausitery way ! 

IGNOTUS. | 
| 











KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 





Increase of the Glaciers.—Letters from 
the Tyrol, di ited the 6th of August, state, 
that in several places an extraordinary in- 


_ crease of the Glaciers has taken place. A 


inass of ice, which advanced from. the 
Suidner Valley, had increased from the 
6th of May to ihe 30th of Ju ly, that Is, tn 
seventy- five days, seventy-six fathoms. In 
many parts of Switzerland the same re- 
mark is made. Where, only one gcnera- 
tion back, there was the best-fe.tile alpine 


line of snow seems, in the course of tine, 
to descend lower and jower from the suin- 


mit of the mountains towards the plains | 


and villages 


Ganboge.—The mangostan, a fine fruit 
of Java, about the size ‘of a small orange, 
exudes a yellow gum from its succulent 
rind, in wet weather, which i, a variety of 
samboge: the gumboge of commerce is 
derived from a plant of the same genus as 


the mangostan, 


Sea Serpent. — An article, ro in New 
York, of the 29: h July, says, ‘© An express 
arrivedin town last night, to announce the 
appearance, at five o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, off Rockaway Reach, of the sca ser- 
penta her tivo young ones. Several per- 
sons were bathing in the surf at the time, 
who were so m uch age ne, Saat they dete 
rally New over the sand tll they rea = a 
place of safety. Fromthe numerous la 
shoals of fish which of late have been = 
vering on the Rockaway shore, itis proba- 
ble the monsters of the dee p will remain 
some time about that place, and will be 


seen by many New Li raie who have 


heretofore disbelieved all the Gloucester 
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and Cape Ann stories.”’—Rockaway sthieils 
is on Long Island. For a full account of 
the Sea Se rpent, with figures, see the Li- 


o © 
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Wrama. 








Covert Garpen Turatrre.—This 
t! leatre opened for the season with Shake- 
speare’s immorial tragedy of Macbetps 
The house appears to have undergone ag 
material variation, beyond the alteration af 
colour in the three tiers of boxes, which 
has been changed froma white to, very 
light red, and the whole of the brilliant 
ornaments having been re-burnished, give 
the interior a very high finish of. richvess 
and beautv. We were delighted, toa, to 
witness the restoration of the original drop 
curtain, which has been too long sulfered 
to hide its diminished head; besides the 
adilrably classte taste in which this scene 
is designed and executed, the advantages 
it possesses OVer its predeces sor are lmine- 
diately felt from the circumstances of its 
harmonizing so perfectly with the present 
embellishinents An apprehension was 
entertained that some disapprobation 
would have been expressed at the prices 
being continued on the sane footing as 
those of last season, but we are truly happy 
to state that nothing of the kind occurred, 
and the audience very liberally encouraged 
the exertions of the proprietor, by testify- 
ing their complete — satisfaction at his 
splendid arrangeinents. At seven o'clock, 
the curtain rove, and God save the King 
was well sung by the p rincipé al part of the 
company in chorus; after which the pla 
commenced. Mr. Young, in Macbeth, 
never exerted himself in this character 
With more eifict. “Lhe dagger scene was 
a masterpiece. The dreadful throes 
Which shake the soul of the chieftain. as 
he contemplates the bloody business he is 
about to perpetrate, and the fearful, the 
terrible agitation, with which he = ap- 
proaches to its completion, were deli- 
neated in the very first style of e xcell nee. 
Ln the banquet scene, Mr. Young electri- 
fied his audience, and obtained as loud a 
| shout ofapplause as we almost ever heard; 
the manner in which he waves oif the 
ehostof Panguo,whilt horror and remorse 
pervade his whole frame, was oy lestion- 
ably one of the very finest speciinens of 
acing which this tragwedian Ne vet enhi- 
bited. In the latter part of the pli iy Mr. 
Y oung was of course at homme. ’, scenes 
of energy this gentleman has no competi- 
jtor. Mrs. Yates, from Dublin, person- 
feted Lady Macbeth, but neither her per- 
son, her faee, her voice, or even her con- 
ception of the character, tallied with the 
attributes of this unequalied heroine. The 
tauntings to ber husbaad were uttered 
With rather a comic expression, Ler eye 
be ing unable to secoud the conte Inpluous 
curl of the lip. In most instances sae 
ores and in many parts, as it appears to 

, from not feeling the importance of the 
char: icler r she sustained. Instead ot that 





abn dig rity which she should outvardly 
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affect at the agitation of her lord in the 
banquet, Mrs. Yates absolutely screamed 
out her request for the guests to depart. 
In fine, this lady never can do for the 
character selected for her debut. ‘Time 
will show what her abilities may effect for 
less ambitious personages of the drama; 
we think she may become popular in se- 
condary characters. Macduli was well 
performed by C. Kemble, but he did not, 
we were sorry to perceive, appear in per- 
fect health. 

In the ‘‘ Miller and his Men,” we were 
not sorry to find Miss Feote in the place 
of Miss Booth. 

The house was crewded to the ceiling. 


Devry Lane Treatre.—The following 
statement of the comparative receipts of 
the above theatre, for a given series of 
years, istaken from the Report of the Ge- 
neral Committee, as agreed to on Kriday 


last :-—~ 
RECEIPTS OF THE LATE THEATRE. 


Boxes, first price, 6s.-—Second, 3s. 
Seasons: No.nights, Receipts, Nightly average. 


1803-4 119 5032 255 
1804-5 Q01 59278 204 
2805-6 200 57129 230 
1806-7 200 47404 276 
1807-8 200 49792 249 
3608-9 115 3322) 250 


Burot 24th of February, 1899. 


RECEIPTS OF THE PRESENT 
THEATRE, 
Boxes, first price, 7s.—fecond, 3s. 6d. 


Seasons. No.nights, Receipts. Nightly average. 
1812-13 204 75534 370 
1813-14 235 68529 290 
1814-15 225 67418 209 
1815-16 218 58117 204 
1816-17 208 41075 197 
1817-18 1:9 41066 205 


Fractional parts omitted. 

It results, from tiis sialement, that the 
season of 1812-13, was the most produc- 
tive one within the last twelve years. 

W. P. 
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Original Poctry. 


THE CHOICE. 


( Translated from the Welsh of Hywel ab Owain* ) | 





TuHat lovely maid of form divine, 
So slim, so fair, may she be mine, 





* Hywel ab Owain was one of the sons of 
Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, who 
succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 1137. 
Upon his death, in 1160, his son Hywel as. 
pired to the throue, but, after a severe strug- 
gle, was defeated by his brother David, and 
soon afterwards (A. D. 1171) died of his 
wounds in Ireland, There are but eight of his 
compositions preserved ; but it sufficiently ap- 
pears from these, that he wasa young man of 
considerable talent, aud that he was also an 
elegant poet. All the poems extant, are, like 
the vresent specimen, devoted to the fair sex : 
they are to be found in the ** Welsh Archai- 
ology”? I will merely add, that I fear my trans- 
lation »y uo means does justice to the original 

ORDOVEX. 
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Whose long white shane ard graceful mien 
Bereath her light blac veii cso eesn } 
On woman, when supremely bless’ 
With charms of beauty and with sense, 
My heart hath ever low! to rest ; 
But most I prize her diffidence, 
When on her lips, in union sweet, 
Her decent mind and language meet. 
Hence would I choose with thee, my fair, 
Our thoughts, our lives, our all ic share. 
Bright art thou as the hues that shine 
Upon the sparkling summer tide, 
While Cambria’s purest speech is thine, 
Discreetest maid, thy country’s pride ! 
Hence thou art mine, and shall I be 
Fo thee as dear as thou to me? 
What, no reply!—ah! silent still, 
Yet even thy silence rapiures fill; 
But I, who choose se rich 2 prize, 
What doubt or pause should mar my Liss? 
In choosing well the merit lies, 
And ne’er was choice so fair ag this. 
Sept. 7th, i818. Oxnpovex. 





LOVE AND DOUBT. 


ONE sunny evening to a bower of brown in- 
woven shade, 

[sped from Summer’s sultry warmth, and on 
the green grass laid 

My listless limbs; then thought of her whom 
still my heart lov’d most, 

Aud soon with Love and Doubt I found my 
siceping thoughts engross’d, 


Love counted many a billing kiss press’d on 
her velvet lip; 

Said Doubt, “ You fool, Inconstancy still there 
delights to trip;” 

Well, then Love counted many a vow and pro. 
mise she had spoken, 

But Doubt stood laughing by, and swore 
they'd all of them been broken ! 


Ah! but Love! the rose’s tint has often flush’d 
her cheek, 

Whene’er Pve ventur’d of my love and con- 
stancy to speak ;” 

Quoth Doubt, “ That cherish’d blush still 
brought her treachery to view, 

Vor, when she biush’d, it was, to think how she 
had cheated you !” 


Still Love would not be quieted, but ques 
tion’d if her glance 

Was not of pure sincerity, when she, with 
sweet entrance, 

Would look with so much 
true affection too, 

As if her eyes were Heav'n’s bright orbs, and 
it was bliss to woo ? 


meaning, aye, and 


ee 


“No, no!” said Doubt, “her glance is false, 
and every winning smile, 

Altho’ it wears the mask of tiuth, but wears 
it to beguile; 

One eve will look as if it lov’d, the while the 
Other, straying, 

[Is to some rival swaiu, alas! 
falsehood saying |” 


the self same 


But ere this last suggestion had ’scap’d clearly 
from my brain, 

Half dozing, I rais’'d up my head,.and heard, 
with how much pain! 

My treacherous love, 10 neighb'ring grove 
mov’d by my rival's pray’r, 

Bestow a kiss to Colin's bliss—to me, alas! 
despair. T. W.K, 





We had prepared a variety of Commy; 


eee —_ - a8 
ee ~ 


= 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 
27) VOMMmunicati 
from Correspondents for ingertion in the ong 
sent Number, but they are deferred fur wal 
. ° a 
ofroom, Many, that have since been re. 
ceived, are intcuded to appear, bat we must 
be spared the task of enumerating them. 


In some copies of ovr last, the second and 


third columns of the second page are trans. 
posed. At p. 378, col. ©, 1. 44, dele the 
marks of quotation before “ thai,” and insert 
themiu line 45, before “have ;” at D. 389 
in “ Memory’s Trance,” |. 3, for “* stay,” reag 
** stray.” 


W. B.'s offer is accepted, 


RicHARD is informed that we are always 


obliged by such attentions of our Correspyn, 
dents as enable us to make the widest seler, 
tion, at the same time that weare absolutely 
overwhelmed with articles which we wish to 
insert. 


All letters must be post paid. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Just published, for Carpenter and Son, Old Bord Street, in 


5 vols. 4to. price to subscribers, 101, 10s. beards, or with the 
Atlas, 22 guincas. 


THE DICTIONARY of AMERICA and 


WEST INDIES ; or THOMPSON’S ALCEDO;; affordings 
general Account of all that is interesting in the Western 
World, and a complete Picture of the Theatres of the present 
Wars in South America. 


*¢ It is a Work (says the last Quarterly) in which the im 


partiality of the narrative is not less to be admiied than the 
variety and accuracy of the general information.” 


The British calls it ** an indispensable appendage to every 


respectable library.” 


Whilst it was, even in the original, as the Edinburgh od 


serves, ** one of the best books in Geography.” 


As all the Government Departments and principal Subserip- 


ion Libraries have been provided, it is impossible that aa 
equally cheap and handsome edition can be again published, A 
very few copies are now remaining, the number printed hav- 
ing been regulated by the Subscribers, a list of whom may be 
had by application as above, or to the Author, No.1, Lambeta 


Terrace, 
in the list, are mo t particularly requested to intimate the 
same to Mr. T. that they may be recorded with the Work: 


Persons possessing the Book, whose names are not 





NEW MEDICAL BLANK LABELS, of 


mixed sizes, 4000 for 11. highly useful to Houses of exten 


Siv 
cheaper than any one can make them, because, from the ane 
nual cousumption of many hundred reams, the paper 1s | 
le! 


ut of the other, pays, by the saving, 


re practice: though accurately folded and embosced, af 


xcel 


. : hilet the cutting of 
ity and charged with no retail proft, whilst the cutung one 


for the making, 4 


done by machinery. 








Sold by J. Callow, Medical Bookse!ler, Crown Court 
Soho ; H. Buitenshaw, 132, St. Martin’s Lane; J. Wooe%™ 
$4, High Holborn; B. Tabart, 3°, New Bond st ects St yess 
ers; and at Apothecaries’ Ha‘l. Gentlemen in the Cowsis 
remitting 11. post-paid, will have the value, returned ge 
free. 

a 

LONDON: —Printed for the Proprictor, 

G. PAVIDSON, Old Bose ti Courts a4 
Published by A. CHRISTIL, 202, Strand 

83, 


[Subscribers are respectfully 


front of Exeter Change); £. hf TLSON, 
and J. CHAPPELE, 43, Cornhill, ane © 
REYNOLDS’s Subscription Rea lina-Roomy 
137, Orford Street; where Comins nication 
and Advertisements are receive’. 


to give thet 


requested - 


ORDERS to any Bookseller or Newsvender conve! 
to their own places of residence.} 


(PRICE SIXPENCE ) 
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